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Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 

Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 

is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 

himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 

Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 

sales and profit for you. You’ll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 

not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as the near- 

est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 


Mnternational 


MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 








Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert “‘occasionals” into 
regular customers. 


PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of “‘Bakery-Proved” 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 








FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL'S 
FULL LINE OF “BAKERY- 
PROVED” FLOURS. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANGAS — 8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 


As a quality builder for better bread—noth- 
ing surpasses the good baking performance 
of I-H flours. You know how vital a part 
flour plays in the production of any loaf... 
and with I-H flours you get anideal founda- 
tion for superior bread. That's the result of 
BREAD—Your Best and ; : 

Cheapest Food extra care in wheat selection and expert 

milling of those premium wheats. 


THE -kS MERF-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stet KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D.243 L.D.27 








‘PEACOCK 





BIG we 





GOLDEN BELT 





PANCRUST 





WONDERSACK 





DOUGHBUSTER 
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Pioneers in 


Flour Quality 


Experience knows no substitute. It is strength built step by 
step; position won by unswerving adherence to high quality 
standards. 

Since 1776 Shellabargers have consistently milled the 
finest quality flours, a standard of excellence which has become 
a tradition within both the milling and baking industries. 
Throughout the years Shellabargers has drawn upon its wide 


background, born of long experience, to better its products, 
to better serve its customers. 


QHELLABARGER’S, Inc. 





SALINA, KANSAS 
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"THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA. MINNESOT 


Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


High 
Mellow Type Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEB. Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Use Bemis Band-Label Cotton Bags and these hard- 
working, never-sleeping salesmen will shout your brand. 
In warehouse or on display, nobody can miss ’em. Only 
Band-Label gives you all of these valuable helpers... 
Front, Back, both Sides and Bottom. Ask your Bemis 
man for the complete Bemis Band-Label story. 


Bemis—an American enterprise in business since 1858... 
employing 10,000 men and women in 45 plants, mills and sales 
Offices . . . in 28 states, coast to coast. 
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The best friend a baker can have is a reliable, dependable flour . . . a flour 
like KELLY’S FAMOUS. For when baking problems get tough, when 
trouble threatens, you can count on the tolerance and stability of this famous 
brand. KELLY’S FAMOUS is always faithful to the baker. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5.000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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ALL of the modern airplanes look much 
alike, but the real difference shows up in performance. 
That’s where the winners are made. So it is with flour, 
too. It’s the baking performance that really counts. 
That’s where AMERICAN FLOURS excel . . . where 


they prove their extra efficiency and extra economy. 


BUY AMERICAN and see for yourself. 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


oO 
erican Flours. inc. 


5,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales E. W. KIDDER, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 


Grain Storage 
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When Performance Counts naps 


Hardly a football season passes without some 
players suffering serious injuries, yet the game 
carries on undiminished in popularity. And per- 
haps it’s all because a long time ago, one man 
came to the game’s rescue in its darkest hour. 
In 1905, 32 players were killed on the gridiron. 
That frightful toll of human life brought down 
the wrath of the public on the game! In press, 
pulpit and public hall, the game of football was 
attacked. Twenty state legislatures introduced 
bills to make football playing a felony! The game 
seemed doomed! 


But one man came to its rescue. Under his 
influence and guidance, there was organized 
what is today known as the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. Rules were made to elim- 
inate rough playing that might cause unnecessary 
injuries and possible death on the gridiron. And 
from that day on, college football grew in popu- 
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larity and prestige, and many colleges which never 
before had played football, organized football 
teams to carry their colors into gridiron battle. 


It was strange that one man should have res- 
cued the game, since he never played football in 
his life . . . and at the time was quite busy 
as the 25th President of the United States: 
Teddy Roosevelt. 


Yes, football was, and still is, a fast, tough 
game ... but so is the baking business. If you 
want shoppers to be customers, you’ve got to 
give em quality ... not just today, but every day! 
That’s why wise bakers rely on Commander- 
Larabee flours. They’re flours you can count on 
for consistent baking results. Week after week, 
shipment after shipment—every bag of the 
Commander-Larabee flour will deliver uniform 
baking performance. You'll like the results! 
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S. W. Flour Production Gains 2.2% 





68 Million Bushels 
of 1951 Wheat 
Under Price Support 


WASHINGTON—A total of 68,- 
245,503 million bushels of 1951 wheat 
was put under loan and purchase 
agreement through August, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reports. 
This compares with 57 million bushels 
put under support in the same period 
during 1950. 

Of the 1951 total, 4,853,775 bu. were 
farm-stored, 62,869,088 warehouse- 
stored and 521,840 bu. under pur- 
chase agreement. 

Totals for other grains put under 
price support through August were: 
Barley 3,558,820, oats 1,436,461, rye 
132,497, grain sorghums 1,235,116 and 
flaxseed 11,689 bu. Purchase agree- 
ments made up only minor quantities 
of these totals. 


——-SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE———— 


W. A. BREWER RESIGNS 
FROM FEDERATION STAFF 
WASHINGTON — Herman Fakler, 
vice president and Washington repre- 
sentative of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, announces that William A. 
Brewer has resigned from the staff 
of the Washington office of the fed- 
eration, effective Oct. 1. Mr. Brewer 
is returning to his former position 
as a member of the staff of the House 
of Representatives Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments 


——BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Chicago Millers 
to Hear Pneumatic 

* ‘ ° ge 
System Specialist 

CHICAGO—Richard J. Scholtz, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, and 
president of the Chicago Millers Club, 
urges all members of the club to be 
present at the first fall meeting at 
6:30 p.m. Oct. 11 at the Furniture 
Club, Chicago. 

According to Mr. Scholtz, members 
will find valuable the discussion of 
pneumatic milling to be given by 
Fritz Schiess, Buhler Bros., Inc., New 
York. 

Mr. Schiess, whose father was a 
milling superintendent, and who has 
been a miller and milling engineer 
himself, is a graduate of a milling 


school and a specialist in pneumatics. 
To round out the evening, US. 
otors will show a 20-minute film 
giving the inside story on gear mo- 
tors. Business will include the elec- 
tion of a new secretary. 


———BREAO 16 THE STAFF OF “LIFE 


COLORADO MILLING NET 
GAINS DURING QUARTER 


DENVER — The consolidated net 
income of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. for the three months end- 
ed Aug. 31 was $220,167, compared 
with $61,095 for the corresponding 
period in 1950, according to an inter- 
im consolidated earnings statement, 
subject to year-end adjustments, re- 
leased by Fred W. Lake, president. 

Gross sales for the 1951 period 
were $23,908,672, a gain from $21,- 
717,779 in the 1950 quarter, with 
other operating income making the 
total $24,217,289 for the 1951 quar- 
ter, compared with $22,111,887 a year 
earlier. 

The net income for the 1951 period 
amounted to 42¢ a common share, 
compared with 12¢ in the 1950 quar- 
ter. 





OUTPUT IN PAST CROP YEAR 
TOTALS 782 MILLION SACKS 


Stepped-up Defense Program Brings Reversal of Down 
Trend; Texas and Oklahoma Mill Output Hampered 
by Crop Failures; Larger Units Show Biggest Gains 





PLANNING GROUP NAMED 
FOR MNF CONVENTION 


CHICAGO—A planning and pro- 
gram committee has been appointed 
to prepare for the 1952 convention of 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
which will be the golden anniversary 
of the federation. The five members 
are Henry D. Pahl, Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, chairman; W. R. Hee- 
gaard, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; George M. Hopfenbeck, 
Colorado Milling and Elevator Co., 
Denver; Jack H. Rathbone, Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling) Kansas, and 
Howard W. Taylor, Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle. 





Good Crop of Quality Wheat 
Is Still Expected in Canada 


Severe frost, rain and snow hit 
western Canada’s crops last week, and 
farmers are facing one of the worst 
harvesting seasons on record. There 
is still hope, however, that with fa- 
vorable weather until the end of 
October, at least, the percentage of 
tough and damp grades will be sub- 
stantially less than a year ago. 

With frost virtually nonexistent on 
the prairies until last week, the per- 
centage of high grade grain will defi- 
nitely be materially greater than a 
year ago. Private reports indicate that 
the severe frosts of last week reduced 
yields and quality of some late crops 
that were standing green and had 
only reached the soft dough stage. 

Despite the extremely unfavorable 
harvesting weather confirmation of 
extensive sprouting in the swath 
in all three provinces, western Canada 
will still produce a crop well in ex- 
cess of 500 million bushels, and most 
of it will be in the milling grades. The 
percentage of tough and damp will 
depend on weather conditions from 
now until the entire crop is threshed. 

In northern areas of the U.S. spring 





USDA Officials Still Certain 
of Reaching Wheat Export Goal 


WASHINGTON — Although US. 
wheat-flour exports for the July-Au- 
gust period have only reached a level 
of approximately 75 million bushels, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture grain 
branch officials are firm in their be- 
lief that the July-December move- 
ment will be close to 225 million 
bushels. 

One Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration official said this week 
that a survey held by the PMA early 
this week concluded that after every 
factor had been evaluated and all pos- 
sible contingencies were measured it 


was safe to conclude that wheat-flour 
exports will reach the 225-million- 
bushel mark. 

There is no question that the 225- 
million-bushel export mark can be 
achieved on a physical basis. Doubts 
that the USDA export forecast could 
be attained appear to be based on 
slow foreign inquiries for wheat. Now 
that the foreign aid bill has been ap- 
proved by Congress it is expected 
that the foreign nations will be able 
to make plans for disbursement and 
will take U.S. grain in volume for the 
balance of this calendar year. 


wheat territory some 30 to 50% of 
the durum and hard wheat remain 
to be threshed, Peavey Elevators re- 
ports. Some grain is being dumped 
in the field as an aid to drying. 

Weather has continued unfavorable 
for harvesting, with precipitation 
rather general, although light. Frosts 
were recorded in all areas, Peavey 
reports. With rare exceptions, frost 
has brought an end to the corn sea- 
son. 

The Santa Fe Railway reports that 
despite a delay in the southwestern 
part of Kansas due to lack of mois- 
ture, wheat planting in the state is 
now generally under way. Indications 
point to a large acreage, probably 15 
million, compared with 14,497,000 
planted a year ago for 1951, and well 
above the 10-year average of 13,205,- 
000. 


Planting is nearing completion in 
the western third of the state, al- 
though surface moisture is needed in 
some localities before wheat will ger- 
minate, a situation hanging over from 
a very dry summer. Moisture is more 
plentiful elsewhere and it is believed 
that at least 50% of the new crop is 
in the ground. 


Half Planted 


Probably more than half of Okla- 
homa’s 1952 wheat crop has been 
planted, with many farmers in the 
western part of the state trying to 
decide whether to continue operations 
or wait for rain. Surface moisture 
generally is deficient, and in some 
areas, particularly the southwest, 
planting is being delayed. 

As in all southwestern states, west- 
ern and northwestern Texas are ex- 
periencing one of the worst summer 
and early fall drouths in many years. 
As a result, much of the new wheat 
crop is being planted under rather 
adverse conditions and prospects for 
wheat pasture are not very bright, 
Santa Fe reports. 


Flour mills in the Southwest re- 
ported an increase of 2.2% in pro- 
duction in the 1950-51 crop year, ac- 
cording to The Northwestern Miller's 
annual survey of all mills in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas and 
the units in Greater Kansas City. 
This compares with the sharp decline 
of 20% in the previous year. 

This survey just completed sub- 
stantiates predictions that the Ko- 
rean War and the resultant geared- 
up U.S. economy would not only tend 
to enlarge the flour sales volume but 
production as well. This trend is ex- 
pected to continue for even though a 
peaceful settlement may be worked 
out in Korea, U.S. defense operations 
will remain active and the demand 
for flour should continue on a higher 
level. 

Total production by all mills in the 
four southwestern states and 
City was 78,455,074 sacks in the year 
ended June 30, 1951. This compares 
with 76,711,604 sacks in the previous 
crop year, 95,985,452 two years ago 
and the all-time high of 108,436,802 
sacks in 1947-48. 

The survey represents production 
of 137 mills with a daily capacity of 
384,141 sacks. Based upon a 5-day 
work week, or 255 working days in 
the year, annual capacity of this 
group in 1950-51 was 97,955,955 sacks. 
Thus, the Southwest operated at a 
pace equal to 80% of capacity, com- 
pared with 78.5% in the preceding 
year. 

A significant point gained from the 
report was that the Southwest 
snowed improvement in flour produc- 
tion in spite of a decline in output in 
the states of Texas and Oklahoma. 
Wheat crop failures in the southern- 
most states of the area accounted for 
the decreases in production of 5.4% 
in Texas and 3.9% in Oklahoma. But 
gains of 45% in Kansas, 5.4% in 
Nebraska and 7.7% in Kansas City 
resulted in the net gain for the 
Southwest of 2.2%. 

Nebraska’s increase was accom- 
plished through a step-up in output 
by its larger mills and a steady pace 
held by the large number of small 
capacity units in the state. Total 
production in Nebraska was 6,012,246 
sacks, compared with 5,703,695 sacks 
in the previous crop year. Mills in 
the state have an annual capacity of 
7,520,715 sacks and operated at 79.9% 
of capacity. 

Percentage of activity in Kansas 
including mills in Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, advanced to 81.1% compared 
with 78.9% in the preceding year. 
Total output in Kansas was 35,663,- 
352 sacks against 34,684,469 sacks in 
1949-50. Fifty-six mills reported to 
this journal in the survey just com- 
pleted, one less than the preceding 
year due to the fact that one flour 
unit was converted to feed produc- 
tion. 

Operations in Texas dropped back 
to 63.9% of an annual capacity po- 


(Continued on page 65) 
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NEW ORLEANS—The Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers International 
Union of America endorsed the union's 
nationwide drive for a 5-day week in 
the baking industry at the group's 
24th annual convention here recently. 

“Approximately 25% of the union 
membership now enjoy a 5-day week 
and we will not be satisfied until all 
members enjoy the same conditions,” 
Wiliiam F. Schnitzler, president of 
the union, said. 

Also presented to the more than 
600 delegates in attendance was the 
proposition that they demand the 
elimination of night work. It was said, 
“The improved methods of wrapping 
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Nationwide Drive for 5-Day Week 
Endorsed at Bakery Union Meeting 


bread no longer make it necessary 
for the baker to work while others 
sleep.” 

Herbert Thatcher, attorney for the 
union, addressed the convention and 
gave a report on the progress of the 
Continental division case before the 
National Labor Relations Board. He 
stated, “I have never seen so many 
law firms and so many lawyers in- 
volved in one case. That to me in 
itself is a pretty clear indication of 
the merits of company-wide bar¢gain- 
ing.” 

Mr. Schnitzler, in commenting on 
Mr. Thatcher's address, stated, “We 
can no longer exist or allow a condi- 
tion whereby the members of this 


union are employed by a company 
making profits and more profits while 
at the same time other plants of the 
same company are on strike. Indirect- 
ly we are acting as strike breakers 
against each other.” 

With over 35,000 new members join- 
ing the union since the last conven- 
tion, it was decided to conduct an all- 
out organizing drive in the bakery 
and confectionery industry. 

Mr. Schritzler urged the delegates 
to take a greater interest in political 
activities in the 1952 elections. He 
stated, “The time has come for or- 
ganized labor to support a man who 
will give the working man and woman 
a break.” 





U.S. Curbs on Cheese Imports May 
Hart Flour Trade with Netherlands 


GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


Northwestern Miller Foreign Office Manager 


TORONTC— A threat to reduce im- 
ports of American flour in retaliation 
for recently imposed restrictions on 
Netherlands cheese sales to the U.S. 
was voiced by a senior Dutch trade 
official at the Geneva meeting of 
subscribing nations to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

The U.S. restrictions on the im- 
port of cheese and other dairy prod- 
ucts through an amendment to the 
Defense Production Act have been 
described by delegates as a violation 
of American commitments under the 
agreement. Canada has joined the 
Netherlands in criticizing the move, 
and both governments are reported 
to be actively considering retaliatory 
measures. 

Dr. H. Van Blankenstein, director 
of the Dutch office for foreign eco- 
nomic relations, told delegates that 


the U.S. measure had caused “great 
uneasiness” in"his country. He added 
“I would be dishonest if I did not say 
here and now that my government 
is seriously considering asking con- 
tracting parties to authorize the sus- 
pension of application to the U.S. of 
certain concessions made as a result 
of previous agreements.” 
Names Flour 

Dr. Van Blankenstein listed flour 
as one of the agricultural commodi- 
ties from which concessional arrange- 
ments might be withdrawn. He added 
that the loss of dollar income _ sus- 
tained by the Netherlands because of 
the cutback in cheese sales would 
make this step necessary. Canada, it 
is understood, has already taken steps 
in accordance with Article 23 of the 
agreement to lay a formal charge of 
breach of agreement against the U.S. 
Retaliatory measures would also con- 
cern goods in the agricultural field. 





MACARONI PRODUCTS PROMOTION—Fred Bamberger. (right), manager 
of a Chicago Del Farm Store, gets some expert advice on how he can use 
National Macaroni Week, Oct. 18-27, to boost sales of macaroni products and 
related items, His instructors are Robert M. Green (left), secretary of the 
National Macaroni Institute, and A. Irving Grass (center), president of the 
Grass Noodle Co, 


The present disagreement is serv- 
ing to heighten the difficulties of the 
Dutch flour importers. Already the 
home milling industry has taken ad- 
vantage of the situation to press the 
government to make all International 
Wheat Agreement purchases in the 
form of grain and to cut out flour 
imports. The home mills produce 90% 
of Dutch consumer requirements, and 
it is claimed that they could handle 
the remaining 10% without stretch- 
ing their resources. Presumably, this 
might result in some outcry from 
regular users of American flour, but 
in the face of a government ruling to 
cut imports, they would have no re- 
dress. 

Dutch imports of U.S. flour are 
currently running at the rate of 
75,000 tons a year, although traders 
maintain that this figure, measured 
by demand, could be considerably in- 
creased if the prevailing duty of 3% 
after the first 65,000 tons in any one 
year were abolished. The duty-free 
limit was originally 50,000 tons, but 
as a result of the negotiations at the 
Torquay conference on tariffs and 
trade last winter the figure was lift- 
ed by 15,000 tons. 

It had been expected in trade cir- 
cles, both in Holland and in the 
U.S., that the new duty free’ limit 
of 65,000 tons would apply to the 
whole of 1951, but it has now been 
revealed that the Dutch authorities 
ruled that the operative date for the 
increase would be June 1, 1951. The 
total, therefore, to enter duty free 
in the current year was set at 58,750 
tons, and already this figure has been 
overtaken. All imports for the re- 
mainder of the year will have to bear 
the duty of 3%. 

This factor impedes trade and may 
lead to a recurrence of the situation 
which arose last year when exporting 
millers complained of the low prices 
offered by the Dutch. However, the 
importers had no alternative because 
it was necessary to absorb the duty. 
They were unable to pass the addi- 
tional amount on to their customers 
because of the need to meet the 
competition from the home milling 
industry. 

Other Sales Apply 

The ability of the U.S. millers to 

obtain what they consider to be a 


reasonable price is further reduced 
by the fact that shipments from 
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other foreign sources, such as Aus- 
tralia, also go toward offsetting the 
duty free limit. 

Denmark, Switzerland and France 
are associated with the protest 
against the restriction in cheese im- 
ports. Observers suggest that it is 
difficult to find any support for the 
contention that imports are causing 
difficulty for U.S. producers, because 
the current price is above the support 
price. 

The total importation of cheese 
into the U.S. constitutes less than 
5% of U.S. production, and most 
varieties obtained from Europe ap- 
pea! to a limited market of relatively 
high income families. The market 
has been deliberately cultivated by 
the Europeans with the help and ap- 
proval of officials of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration because 
they see in it a means whereby buy- 
ers of American flour and other com- 
modities can increase their dollar 
purchasing power. 

Willard Thorp, assistant U.S. sec- 
retary of state and leader of the 
American delegation, told the Ge- 
neva conference that a bill to repeal 
the measure was before congress and 
the administration hoped ‘for early 
action. In view of this statement the 
subscribing members decided to leave 
the matter in abeyance in the hope 
that action would be taken in Wash- 
ington before the end of the confer- 
ence in about four weeks. 

Failing such repeal it is expected 
that the countries involved would go 
ahead with retaliatory action. Observ- 
ers feel that support from the export 
flour trade might be of assistaance to 
the administration in securing the 
abolition of the clause which, if re- 
tained, might provide serious trad- 
ing difficulties not only in flour but 
in a number of other agricultural 
commodities which the U.S. is cur- 
rently exporting. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DEFENSE GROUP CHARTS 
FOOD SUPPLY PROGRAM 


NEW YORK The Metropolitan 
Defense Committee on Food Supply 
has issued complete instructions and 
reminders to the industry committee 
of the city on the procedure of food 
distribution in any disaster affecting 
New York. 

It reminds the baking and flour in- 
dustry that the basic plan is for each 
firm to help itself first and then 
others, to keep in operation even un- 
der emergency conditions. Calls for 
assistance from food firms will be 
made through these industry chair- 
men and if official city assistance is 
needed the chairman or committee 
member will contact the commission- 
er. 

Hyman Waitzman, Purity Bakeries 
Corp., is chairman of the bakery 
group and Walter Stockman of the 
flour distributors organization. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR MILL ACCOUNTANTS 
OPEN 1951-52 MEETINGS 


KANSAS CITY Representatives 
of 17 milling companies attended the 
Sept. 21 meeting of the Flour Mill 
Accountants Assn. in Kansas City. 
It was the inauguration of the 1951- 
52 meeting series and the program 
for the day was arranged by W. C. 
Hartman of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Alton, Il. 

Ray Lancheas, assistant controller 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, spoke on the subject of co- 
ordination of internal accounting and 
auditing with work performed by cer- 
tified public accountants. He pointed 
out ways whereby milling company 
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personnel, both with the smaller sin- 
gle plant organizations and larger 
multi-plant corporations, could co- 
operate with the outside accountants 
and bring about not only better and 
more complete audits but also re- 
duced accounting fees. He presented 
to the meeting for review and discus- 
sion a complete set of suggested forms 
and schedules, adaptable to flour mills 
in general, which could profitably be 
handled by company accounting per- 
sonnel with copies being given to the 
outside accountants engaged to make 
an audit at the end of a fiscal year. 

Open discussion of the subject fol- 
lowing Mr. Lancheas’ presentation 
brought out that the use of such a 
program would leave the individual 
company with valuable records for 
income tax and statistical reports and 
that they would save many expensive 
hours time for the company’s certified 
public accountant. 

Following luncheon Hill Clark of 
the Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago, presented the subject “Price 
Stabilization in the Flour Milling In- 
dustry.”’ Mr. Clark made comparisons 
between the present regulations and 
those in effect during World War II. 
He discussed the recent changes which 
were made in September and outlined 
some of the problems confronted by 
price stabilization efforts in the flour 
milling industry. 

K. E. Linnenkohl of the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
introduced the subject “Fixed Asset 
Accounting” and led a round table dis- 
cussion on that subject. The discus- 
sions brought out that practically all 
of the companies represented at the 
meeting had mutual problems on this 
subject, particularly with respect to 
accounting identification of the many 
separate machine installations in a 
flour mill. The various methods by 
which the different members had 
found solutions to problems on fixed 
assets were revealed in the discus- 
sions 

Chairmanship of the next meeting 
to be held the latter part of Novem- 
ber, was accepted by Mr. Clark 


——SREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


22,900 SACKS OF FLOUR 
BOUGHT BY QUARTERMASTER 


CHICAGO—The Purchasing Office 
of the Army Quartermaster bought 
only 22,900 sacks of flour during the 
week ended Sept. 28. Awards, consist- 
ing of hard wheat flour for domestic 
use, were as follows: American 
Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas, 20,000 
sacks f.o.b. Kansas City, for beyond, 
at $4.63, 1,000 sacks for Ft. Riley, 
Kansas, at $4.61; Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, 1,900 sacks for Ft. Sill, 
Okla., at $4.76. 


——-8READ 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INTERIM REPORT SHOWS 
DROP IN STANDARD NET 


CHICAGO—The Standard Milling 
Co., in an interim report issued 
Sept. 25 covering its operations for 
the period June 1 through Aug. 31, 
1951, shows a decline in sales of 
approximately 14%, with an equal 
decline in net profits, as compared 
with the same three-month period in 
1950. 

Sales for the period of record for 
1951 totaled $8,084,323, down $1,288,- 
512 from the 1950 total of $9,372,- 
835. Net profit, June 1 through Aug. 
31 was reported as $58,594 as 
against $68,269 for the same period 
of 1950. 

The company’s earned surplus bal- 
ance at Aug. 31 amounted to §$2,- 
700,966, a decline of $15,384 from 
the $2,716,350 at the beginning of 
the period. 
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Elmer W. Reed Named President, . 
Manager of Kansas Milling Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS — Elmer W. 
Reed of Kansas City was elected 
president and general manager of 
The Kansas Milling Co. at a meeting 
of the board of directors of the 
organization Oct. 1. Mr. Reed will 
take over his new duties Oct. 15 
under a long term contract which 
has already been approved unani- 
mously by, the stockholders of the 
corporation, as well as the direcvors. 
He is moving to Wichita immediately 
with his family. 

Under the terms of the contract 
by which he joined The Kansas Mill- 
ing Co, as president and general 
manager, Mr. Reed will vote approxi- 
mately two thirds of the total out- 
standing stock of the corporation, 
thus assuring continuity of manage- 
ment and control. He has acquired 
a considerable stock interest in the 
company. 


Leaves Flour Mills of America 


Mr. Reed is resigning as executive 
vice president of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., in Kansas City to join 
the Kansas Milling Co. He has been 
executive vice president of Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., for the past two 
years. Previously, for 22 years, he 
was with Shellabarger Mills, Salina, 
Kansas, rising to the presidency and 
general management. During his last 
four years at Salina the business was 
operated as the Shellabarger division 
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of International Milling Co., which 
had acquired it. Mr. Reed and as- 
sociates purchased control of the 
Shellabarger mills from the Shella- 
barger family, and later sold the 
company to International Milling 
Company. 

Mr. Reed, a native of Kansas, is 


widely known in the milling, baking 
and associated industries. He is presi- 
dent of the Flour Millers’ Export 
Assn., an organization of millers of 
the United States engaged in the 
furtherance of export trade in flour. 
In addition, Mr. Reed is chairman of 
the Committee on Grain Grades of the 
Millers National Federation, and has 
served thet national association of 
millers in other important capacities. 
He is a member of the Milling Indus- 
try Advisory Committee of the Office 
of Price Stabilization. 


Mills in Kansas, Ohio 

The Kansas Milling Co., which Mr. 
Reed will head, is one of the out- 
standing independent milling com- 
panies of the Southwest and the 
United States. Organized in 1906, the 
company now operates flour mills 
at Wichita and Cherryvale, Kansas 
and Marion, Ohio. The combined mill- 
ing capacity of its plants is 10,000 
sacks daily. 

In addition to its large flour mill- 
ing capacity, The Kansas Milling Co. 
operates a malting plant in Wichita 
with a larger rated capacity than 
any other malt flour producer in 
the United States, a formula feed 
plant of 100 tons daily capacity, 28 
country elevators and grain storage 
with combined capacity of 4,500,000 
bu. The company is active in both 
domestic and export flour trade. 





Bakers Plan Nationwide 
‘Cavalcade of Enrichment’’ Shows 


CHICAGO—Bakers will use more 
than 1,000 radio stations throughout 
the nation to feature the “Cavalcade 
of Enrichment” radio transcriptions 
which tel] the story of enriched white 
bread, Walter H. Hopkins, director of 
the Bakers of America Program, re- 
ports. 

Recordings have been requested for 
use on radio stations in 47 states, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska and Can- 
ada. The recordings were made by 
Frederic March, Margaret O’Brien, 
Deborah Kerr and Dane Clark. They 
were produced by Merck & Co. as a 
part of its campaign to assist the 
Bakers of America Program enrich- 
ment anniversary promotion. 

The series of recordings range from 
30-second spot announcements to 14- 
minute dramatizations. They empha- 
size the health and nutrition factors 
of enriched white bread, tell the story 
of R. R. Williams and the story of 
the Newfoundland experiment. They 
are being used on commercial pro- 
grams sponsored by bakers. 

“We doubt that any similar event 
has been seized upon so readily by 
members of any industry,” Mr. Hop- 
kins said. “The way bakers promptly 
jumped at the idea of using top Holly- 
wood names to promote their own 
brands is a strong testimonial to their 
ability to recognize a good thing when 
it is offered to them. 

“No one can possibly estimate how 
many millions of listeners will” be 
reached by these excellent statements 
about white bread. It is safe to as- 
sume, however, that no single home 
in America which has: a radio will 
miss hearing at least one of the tran- 
scriptions. 


“There has been a broad and con 
tinuing cooperation with our enrich- 
ment anniversary campaign through- 
out the baking industry and in the 
allied trades. The Merck contribution 
further will augment the great good 
which has been accomplished to date.” 

Kits describing the “Cavalcade of 
Enrichment” series were mailed to 
Bakers of America Program members 
several weeks ago. Simultaneously 
every radio station in the nation was 
notified that the records were avail- 
able without charge. In addition, ad- 
vertisements offering the series were 
run in bakery trade magazines. 

The response was heavy and imme- 
diate. Orders were received at pro- 
gram headquarters from nearly 800 
radio stations and requests are still 
coming in, Mr. Hopkins said. Orders 
direct from bakers totaled several 
hundred. 

Comment from station managers 
and bakers alike was most enthusias- 
tic. In one large city, every radio sta- 
tion will carry the transcriptions, on 
time purchased by bakers. In several 
cities, bakers have joined together to 
sponsor the spot announcements and 
the dramatic skits and are augment- 
ing the series by lining up local doc- 
tors, nutritionists, home economists 
and nurses to give further emphasis 
to the importance of enriched white 
bread in health. 

Following is some of the comment 
received from bakers: 

“The brochure featuring the 10th 
anniversary of enrichment is an ex- 
ceptional aid provided for the promo- 
tion of this anniversary. I just wish 
to take this opportunity to tell you 
how much we and our bakery appre- 
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ciate your making available to us at 
no cost the use of the recordings fea- 
turing this 10th anniversary celebra- 
tion.” 

“This is to thank you for the set 
of transcriptions. We will make good 
use of them.” 

“I want to express thanks for the 
wonderful cooperation on the 10th 
anniversary of enrichment. I am sure 
every baker in the country appreci- 
ates what you did.” 

“Thanks very much for the radio 
transcriptions. We played them right 
through and found them most inter- 
esting. They are scheduled to run on 
four stations in northern Michigan for 
at least six weeks.” 

“Thanks for the library of tran- 
scriptions. We are using them on a 
radio station three times a week. We 
intend to use these records with our 
employees, our dealers and grocers, 
and social clubs and associations. We 
want to congratulate you on this fine 
gesture toward the baking industry.” 

“This morning 10 members of our 
staff had the very distinct privilege 
of listening to the presentation of 
transcriptions from the library of 
radio material distributed as a tre- 
mendous contribution to the enrich- 
ment anniversary. We shall try to 
make full use of this splendid am- 
munition. It is a challenge to all in- 
dustry that under today’s conditions 
your company can perform as it has. 
Our congratulations are sincere.” 

‘We wish to advise that we have 
been using the recordings on enrich- 
ment in our radio advertising. We fee] 
these recordings are very good and 
have added much to our radio pro- 
grams.” 
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WASHINGTON— Milling and feed 
industry views in protest over cer- 
tain tariff provisions existing on im- 
ports of flour and feed into Vene- 
zuela have been submitted to the 
U.S. committee on reciprocity infor- 
mation here by the Millers National 
Federation and the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. These protests 
are entered at a time when the U.S. 
and Venezuelan governments are 
about to undertake a revision of the 
1939 trade agreement between those 
nations. 

A separate brief also was filed by 
the Flour Millers Export Assn. It 
was prepared by Monroe Wellerson, 
export manager, General Mills, Inc., 
who is chairman of the association's 
reciprocal trade agreements com- 
mittee. 

The MNF brief, prepared by Her- 
man Fakler, vice president of the 
federation, points out that the cur- 
rent import duty on wheat is 2 boli- 
vars (60¢) and on flour 4 bolivars 
($1.20) for 100 gross kilos. 

“The present rate on flour as com- 
pared with the rate on wheat ap- 
proximates the ratio of 1.4 to 1 ad- 
vocated in this brief,” MNF states. 
“It should be noted, however, that 
if the rate of 2 bolivars is main- 
tained for wheat, the proper com- 
pensatory duty on flour should be 
2.8 bolivars instead of 4 bolivars. 

“We believe some effort should be 
made to bring about such an adjust- 
ment, either by lowering the duty on 
flour or raising the duty on wheat. In 
any event, every effort should be 
made to maintain the duty on flour 
at no higher rate than 4 bolivars,” 
it states. 

Asks Millfeed Change 

The MNF notes a similar defect 
in the Venezuelan import duty on 
bran, which is considerably higher 
than the U.S. duty on the same com- 
modity. 

On this point the statements of 
the MNF and the AFMA join, where- 
in MNF asks that serious consid- 
eration be given to a proposal to 
eliminate the Venezuelan import duty 
on the commodity to stimulate the 
livestock and poultry industries _of 
the nation. 

For the AFMA, Walter C. Berger, 
president, cites the social and eco- 
nomic dislocations which have oc- 
curred in Venezuela under the tariff 
wall which has been erected against 
poultry feeds. When Venezuela was 
able to import U.S. animal feeds only 
a small milk subsidy was required. 
After the imposition of the new and 
existing tariff however that sub- 
sidy had to be increased. 

Not only does Mr. Fakler urge U.S. 
tariff negotiators to urge the cor- 
rections he asked as noted above, 
but he calls their attention to a plan 
to erect a flour mill in Venezuela 
which would permit that promotion 
to gain the advantage of U.S. wheat 
subsidized under the International 
Wheat Agreement and at the same 
time grant to the domestic mill ex- 
emption from all import duties on 
wheat, silos, machines, elevators, 
chemical products and other equip- 
ment and materials necessary to the 
operation of the flour mill. 

With respect to wheat, Mr. Fakler 
states that such concessions are di- 
rectly discriminatory against U.S. 
wheat flour and would deprive the 
U.S. of any benefits which might be 
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Milling, Feed Industries Urge 


Changes in Venezuelan Tariffs 


secured through concessions grant- 
ed in a mutual trade agreement. 
Other international considerations 
such as trade balances might very 
well not only deprive the U.S. of 
wheat flour exports but foreclose U.S. 
wheat itself from the Venezuelan 
market. 

The brief filed by the FMEA cites 
the importance of Venezuela as in im- 
porter of wheat flour from the U.S. 
Figures are given showing the 
amounts of flour and wheat exported 
to that country during .the?period of 
1929-50, and it is noted that U.S. 
wheat as such was imported by 
Venezuela only to a negligible extent. 

“During 1950,” the brief says, 
“Venezuelan imports of wheat flour 
from the U.S.A. (1,281,000 sacks) 
valued at $6,348,228 represented more 
than 6% of the total U.S.A. exports 
of that commodity to all areas of the 
world, 

“For the first six months of 1951, 
the latest period for which official 
Statistics are available, the U.S.A. 
shipped to Venezuela 795,000 sacks 
of wheat flour valued at approximate- 
ly $4 million. But 9,000 bu. wheat 
were forwarded to Venezuela in the 
same period.” 

Venezuela’s increasing importa- 
tions of wheat flour are attributed 
to increasing economic prosperity 
and to the “fair and realistic import 
tariff rate on wheat flour conceded 
by the Venezuelan authorities in the 
trade agreement which is about to 
be renegotiated.” 

The export association asks speci- 
fically that the present Venezuelan 
import rate on wheat flour from the 
U.S. be bound at the prevailing tariff. 

The brief also points out that be- 
cause of “an unrealistic and unnec- 
essarily high tariff’ imposed by 
Venezuela on millfeed imports, U.S. 
millers are denied opportunities to 
ship such products to that country. 
The association asks that negotia- 


tions with Venezuela be directed to 
the end that the tariff on millfeed 
imports be decreased substantially 
for the benefit of the Venezuelan cat- 
tle industry as well as U.S. millers. 

The brief was prepared by Monroe 
Wellerson, export manager, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, who is chair- 
man of the export association's recip- 
procal trade agreements committee. 

Cites Disruptions 

The economic aspects of the pres- 
ent Venezuelan tariff on feeds is dis- 
rupting the Venezuelan economy, ac- 
cording to the AFMA’s statement. 
The present import duty on animal 
feeds, according to Mr. Berger, has 
curtailed Venezuelan production of 
poultry and livestock and has re- 
sulted in an increase in the domestic 
cost of living with a diminution of 
benefits for the entire Venezuelan 
population. 

The present Venezuelan tariff wall 
on poultry feeds has led to sub- 
stantial increases in Venezuelan im- 
ports of frozen and refrigerated poul- 
try and led the Venezuelan govern- 
ment to place import controls on 
these products. The domestic poultry 
industry had not requested this ac- 
tion but had suggested as a remedy 
the elimination of import duties on 
poultry feeds, which they said in- 
creased the cost of domestically pro- 
duced poultry by 16¢ Ib. 

Mr. Berger also cites the loss to 
the Venezuelan poultry industry of 
the free and additional advantage 
of poultry feeding technique and U.S. 
know-how. 

The AFMA urges U.S. trade nego- 
tiators to insist on elimination of 
the feed import duty between the 
two countries, or, if that concession 
cannot be obtained, to restore the 
import condition for feeds which ex- 
isted prior to December, 1949, when 
Venezuelan imports of U.S. feeds 
were approximately double those as 
indicated for 1951. 





Central States Millers, Chemists 
Get 2 Definitions of “Obsolete” 


LOUISVILLE, 
nologists in the central states were 


KY.—Milling tech- 
urged by Rogers C. B. Morton, vice 
president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 
head of that company’s Pillsbury- 
Ballard division, not to be content 
with the “status quo” in their part 
of the flour milling industry. 

Mr. Morton, in an address deliv- 
ered before a meeting of District 3, 
Association of Operative Millers, and 
the Cincinnati Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
held Sept. 28-29, said that, in his 
opinion, the techniques and machin- 
ery employed in flour manufacture 
were obsolete. He contrasted what he 
termed a lack of technological prog- 
ress in the milling industry with the 
developments which have been made 
in the automotive industry. 

The milling executive also told the 
millers it was his opinion that there 
were more opportunities for conduct- 
ing research in small milling plants 
than in large ones. | 

He also urged the operative millers 
and cereal chemists to seek new out- 
lets for cereal products as well as new 
manufacturing techniques. This coun- 


try’s cereal grain production, he 
pointed out, far exceeds its domestic 
demand and, with a decline in ex- 
ports, new products should be de- 
veloped for industrial as well as food 
use, using cereal grains as the raw 
product. 

Paul L. Dittemore, technical editor 
of The Northwestern Miller, in an 
address delivered at the same meet- 
ing, took issue with Mr. Morton's 
criticism cf obsolescence in tech- 
nological progress. He asserted that 
the word “obsolete” was interpreted 
differently by critics and defenders. 
“If the roll stands in our mills today 
are obsolete,” he said, “so is the V-8 
engine in that sleek, chromium- 
trimmed automobile Mr. Morton re- 
ferred to. That engine still is a four- 
cycle engine which operates upon the 
same mechanical principle-as its pre- 
decessor, 

“So it is with the roller mill. It 
still depends upon the same differen- 
tial grinding principle, but anyone 
who has seen the ‘Air-Set’ roller 
mill manufactured by Allis-Chalmers 
must agree that as much has been 
done with modernizing that machine 
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as has been done in modernizing the 
V-8 automobile.” 

Mr. Dittemore also called atten- 
tion to other improvements in flour 
milling machinery which have come 
about through the joint efforts of 
the machinery manufacturers, work- 
ing in close cooperation with the re- 
search committee of the Association 
of Operative Millers. 

Other addresses on the day-long 
program included progress reports 
from representatives of the two tech- 
nological associations. Lowell Arm- 
strong, technical director of the Pills- 
bury-Ballard firm, was toastmaster 
at the dinner Sept. 28 which preced- 
ed the meeting. 

The meeting was concluded with 
separate business sessions of the two 
groups. Dr. H. K. Parker, director 
of the flour research laboratory, Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N.J., and president of AACC, was 
the principal speaker at the chem- 
ists’ meeting. 

Donald S. Eber, executive secretary 
of the AOM, was the principal speak- 
er at the operatives’ meeting. 

Registration for the meeting in- 
cluded 35 members of AACC And ap- 
proximately the same number of 
men affiliated with the AOM. 

Mrs. Lowell Armstrong was chair- 
man of a committee which arranged 
an entertainment program for ap- 
proximately 25 wives of the members. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DURWARD E. BALCH NEW 
GMI VICE PRESIDENT 

MINNEAPOLIS — The appoint- 
ments of Durward E. Balch as vice 
president and director of personnel 
administration and of Byrne M. Bad- 
enoch as director of labor relations 
at General Mills, Inc., has been an- 
nounced by Leslie N. Perrin, presi- 
dent. The positions were created fol- 
lowing the resignation of Dr. Eugene 
W. Burgess as director of labor 
relations Aug. 31. 

Mr. Balch, formerly with the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and the 
U.S. Department of Justice, has ser- 
ved as a member of the legal depart- 
ment since coming to General Mills 
in 1944. He was named assistant 
secretary-assistant treasurer in 1947. 
Mr. Badenoch was employed by the 
Robinson Clay Products Co. and the 
U.S. Department of Labor before 
joining General Mills in 1944. 

Also announced by the firm were 
the appointments of John F. Finn, 
Jr., and Robert R. Heer, each as as- 
sistant secretary-assistant treasurer. 
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BAKER TAKES FIRST AT 
MINNEAPOLIS TOURNEY 


MINNEAPOLIS—John Ross, Stor- 
vick’s Bakery, Minneapolis, shot an 
80 to win low gross honors at the 
annual golf outling of the Minne- 
apolis Baker-Allied Athletic Club, 
held Sept. 26 at the Westwood Hills 
Golf Club. Chris Francois, Swift & 
Co., Minneapolis, placed second with 
an 81. 

The tournament was played in high 
winds which limited the field to 26 
golters. It was the climax of the golf 
season for the local baker-allied group 
which participates weekly in golf 
during the summer season and bowl- 
ing during the winter season. 

Don Bremer, Milk House Bakery, 
Minneapolis, president of the club, 
served as master of ceremonies at 
the evening dinner at which golf and 
door prizes were awarded. Forty- 
eight persons attended the dinner. 

The winter bowling season of the 
club is scheduled to begin Oct. 4. 
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National Average 
Corn Support 
Set at $1.57 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The price support 
level for the 1951 corn crop will be 
$1.57 bu., national average price, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced. 

The support announced reflects 90% 
of the Oct. 1 parity price. It is 3¢ 
bu. higher than the minimum average 
of $1.54 bu. which was announced 
last February in advance of planting 
time, subject to upward adjustment 
when the Oct. 1 parity price was 
available. 

Price support for the 1950 crop av- 
eraged $1.47 bu. for the commercial 
corn area where acreage allotments 
were in effect. The support level last 
year for the noncommercial areas, 
where allotments were not in effect, 
was limited by law to 75% of the 
commercial area rate. With no allot- 
ments or designated commercial area 
this year, the support level announced 
is the national average. 

Under the 1951 program, loans and 
purchase agreements will be avail- 
able to farmers from the time of 
harvest through May 31, 1952, and 
will mature July 31, 1952. Rates for 
individual counties will be available 
in the state and county production 
and marketing administration offices. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 138.83 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 18.83, com- 
pared with 24.78 a year ago. Bemis 
burlap index is 40.70 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. 
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ROLAND McHENRY NAMED 
GRAIN FIRM PRESIDENT 


INDIANAPOLIS—Roland McHen- 
ry, who retired on Oct. 1 as president 
of the Star grain division of General 
Mills, Inc. (see page 36 of the Sept. 
25 issue of The Northwestern Miller), 
has become president of the Cleve- 
land Grain Co., Inc., which operates 
6.5 million bushels of terminal and 
country elevator storage in Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois. 

The grain firm has elected Arthur 
C. Watkins, Cleveland, former presi- 
dent, as chairman of the board and 
has reelected these officers: Samuel 
R. Harrell, chairman of the executive 
committee; G. A. Pritchard, executive 
vice president; R. T. Creekmore, vice 
president; C. B. Libbert, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; E. K. Shepperd, 
vice president, and Evans Harrell, 
secretary, all of Indianapolis; C. R. 
Barkley, vice president, and Harold 
Miller, assistant treasurer, of Cleve- 
land; Frank Johnson, assistant secre- 
tary and manager of the Chicago of- 
fice. Glenn A. Pritchard, Jr., and R. L. 
Tewksbury will join the Chicago of- 
fice. 

Mr. McHenry retired from General 
Mills after completing 45 years as a 
grain trader, 24 of them with Gen- 
eral Mills and Washburn Crosby Co., 
its predecessor. 

The Cleveland Grain Co. has been 
in the grain trade for 63 years. It was 
acquired Sept. 29, 1950, by the present 
management which also owns the 
Acme-Goodrich grain terminals and 
country elevators in the central 
states. The amalgamation of the two 
businesses constitute one of the larg- 
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est cash grain firms in the central 
states. Acme-Goodrich, Inc.. founded 
in 1860 under the name of Goodrich 
Brothers, celebrated its 90th anni- 
versary last year. 

The sales and shipments of grain 
from Cleveland and Mansfield, Ohio; 
Indianapolis, Beech Grove, Nobles- 
ville and Winchester, Ind.; Metcalf, 
Champaign and Chicago, Ill., will be 
conducted from three principal offi- 
ces, Cleveland, Indianapolis and the 
Chicago Board of Trade under the di- 
rection of Mr. McHenry and other 
officers of the company. 


——~BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEXAS, PANHANDLE FEED 
AND GRAIN MEN TO MEET 


AMARILLO, TEXAS — The Pan- 
handle Grain Dealers Assn. will hold 
its annual convention here next May 
5-6. The convention of the Texas 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. will be 
held May 9-10 at the Galvez Hotel 
in Galveston. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RALPH D. WARD RESIGNS 
ABA EXECUTIVE POSTS 


CHICAGO—Ralph D. Ward, presi- 
dent of Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, is resigning his chairmanship of 
the national affairs committee of the 
American Bakers Assn., because of 
the press of personal business, John 
T. McCarthy, chairman of ABA, has 
announced. He is also resigning from 
the ABA’s executive committee. 

Mr. Ward has served for the past 
four years as chairman of the nation- 
al affairs committee. He was presi- 
dent of ABA in 1943 and chairman 
in 1944. 

“No one can appreciate fully the 
tremendous amount of time and ef- 
fort Ralph Ward has expended in 
his work for the baking industry, 
particularly in conducting the nation- 


Ralph D. Ward 


al affairs committee for our associa- 
tion,” Mr. McCarthy said. 

‘It is difficult for me to believe 
that any one individual has or could 
have served so successfully for us all 
as unselfishly as he has. Every mem- 
ber of our association and every other 
thinking baker owes Ralph Ward a 
deep gratitude for all he has done in 
helping keep our industry in the posi- 
tion it holds in Washington and on 
the national scene generaily.” 

Mr. Ward has assured him, Mr. 
McCarthy said, that he will be avail- 
able at all times for special assign- 
ments if the association and the in- 
dustry need his services. 


Ira 8, Willis 


George F. Schroeder 


SUPERIOR SEPARATOR APPOINTMENTS—lIra 8. Willis has been named 
general manager of the Superior Grain Separator Co., a newly-formed 
division of the Superior Separator Co., Hopkins, Minn. George F. Schroeder 
has been appointed sales manager of the new division. The Superior 
Grain Separator Co. will manufacture and market the “Superior” line 
of grain and seed processing machinery. Mr. Willis has a background of more 
than 13 years in the seed and grain business. Prior to coming with Superior 
in 1947, he was manager of the hybrid seed corn division of Southern States 
Co-op., Richmond, Va., and before that was general manager of the Agricul- 
tural Alumni Seed Improvement Assn., La Fayette, Ind. Mr. Schroeder, a 
graduate of South Dakota State, joined Superior in 1947, serving as a sales- 
man in the Bismarck, N.D., territory. In 1950 he was made assistant to the 





July-August Exports of Wheat, 
Wheat Products Show Increase 


WASHINGTON—Exports of wheat, 
flour and macaroni during July-Au- 
gust have been estimated by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture at 1,975,- 
000 long tons, or 74,012,000 equiva- 
lent bushels. 

In the corresponding period last 
year, the total was 890,000 tons, or 
33,146,000 bu. 

For July this year, exports of wheat, 
flour and macaroni amounted to 773,- 
000 tons, or 28,877,000 bu. The total 
for August was estimated at 1,202,000 
long tons, or 45,135,000 bu. 

Exports of other grains and prod- 
ucts during July-August were re- 
ported at 753,000 tons, or 31,403,000 
bu. 

Total exports of grains and grain 
products during July-August, includ- 
ing both coarse grains and wheat and 
wheat products, were estimated by 
USDA at 2,728,000 long tons, or 105,- 
415,000 equivalent bushels. In the 
same months last year, the exports 
toteled 1,669,000 long tons, or 65,- 
137,000 bu. 

Fifty-one per cent or 1,401,000 long 


JULY FLOUR EXPORTS 
SHOW DECLINE 

WASHINGTON—Exports of wheat 
flour during July totaled 712,000 
sacks, according to a U.S. Department 
of Commerce report on foreign trade. 
This flour was valued at $3.7 million. 
The July total represents a decline 
from June flour exports of 1,089,000 
sacks, and it compares with July 
exports last year of 2,376,000 sacks. 
July exports of wheat were reported 
at 27,458,000 bu., valued at $64.2 mil- 
lion. Wheat exports in June this year 
amounted to 39,746,000 bu. In July 
last year the total was 14,789,000 bu. 


tons, of the total exports of all grains 
for the period July-August, 1951, went 
to Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion countries, including Austria, Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Swed- 
en, Trieste, Turkey and the U.K.; 
27%, or 738,000 long tons, went to 
Brazil, Canada, Egypt, India, Israel, 
Mexico and Yugoslavia; 7%, or 183,- 
000 long tons, went to the U.S. Pa- 
cific occupied areas, Japan and Korea; 
15%, or 406,000 long tons, to a miscel- 
laneous group of other countries. 

(Exports to India totaled 409,000 
long tons, or 15,267,444 bu. wheat, 
31,000 long tons, or 1,240,000 bu. grain 
sorghums and 9,000 long tons, or 420,- 
000 bu. barley.) 

JULY-AUGUST GRAIN EXPORTS 
1950 (0600's omitted) 


Wheat, flour 
and macaroni 
tons bu. 
July . 491 
August 399 


Other grain 
and products* 
tons bu 
18,316 330 13,694 
14,830 449 18,297 
33,146 779 31,991 
1951 1000's omitted) 

Wheat, flour 
and macaron! 
tons bu. 
July 773 
Augustt 1,202 


Total 890 


Other grain 
and products 
tons bu. 
28,877 424 
45,135 329 
Total 74,012 753 131,403 
*Includes corn, oats, grain sorghuma, bar- 
ley, rye, corn grits, hominy and meal, corn- 
starch and flour, oatmeal and malt, 
+Exports of coarse grains to all coun- 
tries included 11,629,000 bu. corn, 9,705,000 
bu. grain sorghums, 7,508,000 bu. barley, 
946,000 bu. rye and 103,000 bu. oats. Prod- 
ucts of these commodities are not included 
in these subtotals 
tPreliminary 


17,767 
13,646 


———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
milis at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Sept Sept. Sept. Sept 

7 14 8 


7 21 2 
26,432 16,741 22,732 *21,77 


Five mills 
*Four mills 
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Flour sales turned downward last 
week, as spring wheat flour business 
was only half the total of the previous 
week and southwestern sale; im- 
proved only mo/lerately. 

There were no wheat market de- 
velopments of sufficient importance to 
attract widespread interest among 
bakery flour buyers. Production, mean- 
while, held to near five-day capacity, 
with output up considerably at Buf- 
falo, steady in the Southwest, up mod- 
erately in Pacific Northwest and the 
Central States but down in the North- 
west. (See tables on page 15.) 

The backlog of orders on mills’ 
books declined 10 days during Sep- 
tember for southwestern mills, with 
the balance roughly equivalent to 50 
days’ operations Oct. 1. Spring wheat 
mills, meanwhile, showed a gain to 
roughly 70 days’ backlog. 

Spring wheat mills’ sales averaged 
85% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 170% the preceding week. South- 
western mills’ sales averaged 64% of 
capacity, compared with 34% the pre- 
vious week. 

Only a limited amount of chain 
bakery buying was recorded, with 
most business with independents and 
jobbers in small lots. The Army 
bought 22,900 sacks for domestic use. 

Export business again was slack. 
Pacific Coast mills continued to sell 
to the Philippines, but the license 
situation still contained obstacles. To- 
ronto reports that the recent U.K. 
purchase from Canadian mills for Oc- 
tober shipment was only 30% of the 
quantity offered and somewhat below 
the 45,000 to 50,000 tons purchased 
for late August and September ship- 
ment. Inquiries for November have 
been received. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour last week were half the quan- 
tity of the previous week, averaging 
the equivalent of 85% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 170% the pre- 
vious week and 181% a year ago. 

A couple of fair flurries of business 
developed at mid-week when wheat 
advanced moderately and _ buyers 
were given overnight price protec 
tion. However, the total sales were 
not sufficient to carry the week’s to- 
tal up to capacity. Wheat market 
developments, in general, apparently 
were not considered significant 
enough to attract any great amount 
of flour-buying interest. 

Sales were confined mostly to small 
lots, with independent bakers and 
jobbers participating. A few lots as 
large as 10,000 sacks were excep- 
tions to the general run of business 
An eastern chain was said to have 
purchased a fair quantity. Brisk de- 
mand for second clears was reported 

The balance of unfilled orders on 
spring wheat mills’ books at the end 
of September was roughly equal to 
70 days’ running time, compared with 
60 days at the end of August. Ship- 
ments, while better, lagged somewhat 
behind full capacity, and sales topped 
the weekly capacity level twice dur- 
ing September. 

A pick-up in_ price-date-of-ship- 
ment family flour business was re- 
ported, although there were no fur- 
ther large-scale bookings. Contracts 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOUR SALES 
DIP; S.W. TRADE BETTER 


Over-All Sales Smaller Than Previous Week as Wheat 
Market Fails to Stimulate Interest; Pro- 
duction Holds Up Well 


of some buyers are starting to run 
out. Directions have improved fur- 
ther. Prices on family grades were 
unchanged. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 93% of capacity, compared 
with 97% the previous week. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 106% of capacity, com- 
pared with 111% the previous week 
and 83% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, output averaged 97%, 
compared with 101% the previous 
week and 87% a year ago. 

Quotations Oct. 1: Standard pat- 
ent $5.65@5.85, short patent $5.75@ 
5.95, high gluten $6.05@6.25, first 
clear $5.35@5.60, whole wheat $5.40 
@5.60, family $6.45@7.55. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Scattered round lot 
sales to the bakery trade by a few 
mills and some trades with the Army 
Quartermaster helped boost south- 
western flour sales to the best level 
in three weeks, but the volume of 
business still was considerably below 
capacity. Sales averaged 64% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 34% in the 
previous week and 60% a year ago. 

Flour demand from the bakery 
trade last week was about as slow 
as in the preceding two weeks. South- 
western mills were hampered in their 
sales efforts by two factors, among 
others. One was that there was no 
inclination of the wheat market -to 
respond to such bullish influences as 
Iran and Korea, lack of quality of- 
ferings of wheat, frost in the corn 
belt, etc. Wheat values more or less 
resisted these developments and held 
rather steady. A second point is that 
spring wheat flour prices have dipped 
to a point comparable or nearly com- 
parable with winter wheat flour in 
numerous spots. 

Sales were light 
of the week. 


throughout most 
Occasionally a baker 


would procure a car or so to add to 
purchases already made. By Sept. 27 
there was a slight pick-up in volume, 
but the business was not shared by 
many mills. A round lot was sold 
in the Southeast, several moderate 
sized lots were procured by an east- 
ern chain and a few intermediates 
and independent bakers bought but in 
a few instances were the sales over 
5,000 sacks. 

Other types of flour were moving in 
light volume. Family flour business 
was limited. The Army Quartermas- 
ter picked up a round lot of °48% 
ash floyr in the Southwest. A number 
of distressed offerings of clears were 
removed from the market and there 
was a slight advance in clear values. 
Demand was not strong but was more 
insistent in view of the fact that mill- 
ing operations were falling off some 
in the area. Export demand was 
quiet. 

Unfilled order balances in the 
Southwest averaged only around 50 
days, a reduction from the 60-day 
average a month ago. Production was 
fair to good in the Southwest last 
week, but the outlook was not as 
promising this week. 

Quotations: Sept. 28, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.65@5.70, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.50@5.60, straight 
$5.45@5.55; established brands of 
family flour $6.40@7.45, first clears 
$4.45@4.70, second clears $4.35@ 
4.40, 1% ash clears or higher $4.05@ 
4.30; soft wheat short patent $6.95@ 
7.40, straight $5.35@5.45, cake flour 
$6.10 @6.60. 

One mill reports domestic business 
active, 5 fair 3 quiet, 6 slow, 2 dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and averaged 80%, com- 
pared with 25% the preceding week 
and 17% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions ranged from fair to good. Prices 
Sept. 28 were unchanged to 5¢ sack 
lower, compared with the previous 
week. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 
39%, compared with 66% a week 
ago and 22% a year ago. Bakers 
took 55% of bookings and the family 
buyers 45%. Operations averaged 
68%, compared with 73% the pre- 
vious week and 90% a year ago. 
Prices closed unchanged to 5¢ lower. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 


(Continued on page 69) 





Semolina Buyers Interested Only 
in Nearby Supplies as Price Gains 


Sales of semolina continued to be 
made in scattered small amounts as 
manufacturers bought only supplies 
needed for production within the next 
30 days or less. 

Resistance to the current price 
level is prevalent, and no interest is 
being shown in longer term bookings. 
A portion of the trade is covered for 
some time ahead, but in many cases 
contract balances have been expended 
and orders for nearby have increased. 

The market for durum wheat con- 
tinued very strong, with supplies of 
top milling quality wheat very lim- 
ited and buyers forced to bid up 
premiums to secure requirements. 
The premium for fancy milling dur- 
um Oct. 1 was 32¢ over the Decem- 
ber future. Quotations on standard 
semolina, meanwhile, advanced to 
$6.55@6.60 sack, bulk, Minneapolis. 

Farmers were reported to be put- 
ting much of their durum wheat un- 
der loan, making market supplies 
even tighter than already has de- 
veloped because of quality losses dur- 


ing harvesting. Durum is still stand- 
ing in fields in the northern part of 
North Dakota, badly sprouted and 
soaking wet in many areas. 

Production of durum products, 
meanwhile, jumped considerably to 
equal 133% of five-day capacity com- 
pared with 109% the previous week 
and 92% a year ago. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Sept. 29, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$! 

Choice 2 Amber or better 

Choice 3 Amber or better 

Medium 2 Durum or better 42 58 
Medium 3 Durum or better 2.38% @2.5 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. ca pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 

Sept. 23-28 10 182,000 242,633 133 
Previous week 12 192,000 *209,917 109 
Year ago 12 213,000 196,156 92 
Crop year 
production 
2,206,388 
2,650,176 


July 1-Sept. 28 
July 1-Sept. 29 
*Revised 
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BRAN, STANDARD 
MIDDLINGS ADVANCE 


seoidliaaii 
Heavier Millfeeds Hold Steady, with 
Supplies and Demand Gener- 
ally in Balance 


The recent trend toward widening 
of the spread between bran and heav- 
ier millfeeds was reversed last week, 
with the lighter feeds advancing in 
price and flour middlings and red dog 
holding steady. In general, produc- 
tion matched demand, and markets 
were quite stable early this week. 

Feed business in the Northwest 
took a decided downturn last week, 
and manufacturers had to trim pro- 
duction schedules from recent high 
levels, facing, at the same time, much 
smaller backlogs of orders for next 
week’s operations. In some cases, less 
than a full week’s work could be 
planned ahead. 

Price resistance appears to be the 
chief cause of the slump. The recent 
runup in ingredient values has forced 
formula feed price lists up steadily, 
and consumers, as well as dealers, are 
backing away from purchases. 

The decline has affected truck busi- 
ness as well as carlot buying. 

Meanwhile, hog concentrates are 
providing the best volume, with poul- 
try feed sales off considerably and 
dairy business improved only slightly. 
A fair start has been made on sales 
of sow and pig rations. 

Considerable beef cattle feed has 
been booked ahead in the past few 
weeks, but directions are slow in ar- 
riving on the high protein types. Low- 
er protein cattle feeds are moving 
fairly well. 

The transition from chicken grow- 
er rations to laying feeds has not been 
very rapid as birds are not being 
housed on a wide scale yet. However, 
recent frosts indicate that this de- 
velopment may not be far off. 

The first killing frost was predicted 
to occur this week in Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Missouri and if tempera- 
tures dip below the freezing point, the 
winter feeding season in the South- 
west will be started officially. Mean- 
while, the demand for most types of 
animal and livestock feeds was good. 

Along with frost, the week is high- 
lighted by new advances in feed in- 
gredient prices and formula feed 
values. Leaders in the upturn were 
cottonseed oil meal, alfalfa meal, soy- 
bean oil meal and feed grains. The 
end result was new increases in for- 
mula costs of $1@2 ton. 

Egg mashes were holding their own, 
and hog feed demand was fairly ac- 
tive. Good sales of turkey and broiler 
feeds were made by mills featuring 
these items. New orders for cattle 
feed were coming in and the upturn 
in volume was substantial. 

Feed manufacturers found ready 
outlets for their products in the cen- 
tral states area last week, although 
some mixers said the demand was 
not quite as brisk as the previous 
period. The continued price climb 
proved a deterrent to some dealers, 
it was said. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 52,359 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 53,615 tons 
in the week previous and 50,926 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 617,207 tons as compared with 
640,986 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Prices 
Show Moderate Gains 


Quotations Up 1@2e Bu. Despite Lack of Export 
Trade, Big Flour Business; Reflect Corn Strength 


Wheat prices gained moderately in 
the week ending Oct. 1, with futures 
quotations up 1@2¢ at the various 
markets. Part of the strength in 
wheat developed because of the firm 
trend in other grains, with some ob- 
servers believing that wheat is low- 
priced in relation to corn and soy- 
beans. Also, diminishing hedging in 
connection with marketing of the 1951 
crop indicated less pressure on prices 
from this source in the near future. 
Export business was slow and flour 
trade was only moderate. Futures 
were up 1% @2¢ bu. at Chicago, 1% 
fi1%¢ at Minneapolis and %@1¢ bu. 
at Kansas City. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Oct. 1 were: Chicago—December 
$2.46%, March $2.50% @2.50%, May 
$2.50%, July $2.4442@2.44%; Minne- 
apolis—December $2.36, May $2.41%; 
Kansas City—-December $2.384%, May 
$2.41%, July $2.36%. 

Buys in Canada 

Germany last week purchased 6 
million bushels of wheat in Canada 
after rejecting U.S. offerings, and it 
was feared that Japan might switch 
its buying to Canada when it begins 
International Wheat Agreement pur- 
chases shortly. These developments 
bear out the conclusion of many ob- 
servers that U.S. export sales may 
suffer this season as a result of great- 
er competition from Canada. The U.S 
Department of Agriculture reported 
that U.S. exports totaled over 74 mil- 
lion bushels in July and August, com- 
pared with 33,146,000 bu. in the same 
months of 1950. Government officials 
still forecast exports of 225 million 
bushels in the first half of the current 
crop year, although as Canadian mar- 
ketings increase the prospects could 
easily change. 

The government also reported last 
week that more than 68 million bush- 
els of 1951 wheat was placed under 
price support through August, com- 
pared with about 57 million bushels 
on the same date a year ago. Wheat 
parity was unchanged at mid-Septem- 
ber at $2.41 bu. 

The 1951 world wheat crop is ten- 
tatively forecast at 6,650 bushels by 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations. If realized, this would be one 
of the largest of record, 5% above 
last year’s crop of 6,320 million bush- 
els, and 10% above the 1935-39 aver- 
age of 6,024 million bushels. The 
wheat crop in the traditionally deficit 
area of western Europe is smaller 
than that of 1950, increasing import 
needs in most of those countries. A 
large part of Europe’s import needs 
this season will be dependent upon 
supplies from the Northern Hemi- 
sphere countries because of reduced 
acreage 

Production in Europe, excluding the 
Soviet Union, was forecast at 1,565 
million bushels, which compares with 
1,520 million in 1950 and the prewar 
average of 1,599 million. Smaller 
crops than last year are expected in 
Italy, France, Belgium and the Scan- 
dinavian countries. Spain, in contrast, 
reports the largest crop since 1934. 


Arrivals Taper Off 


Although movement to _ spring 
wheat terminals moderated some- 
what, 4,213 cars were received at 
Minneapolis and 4,050 at Duluth. Pre- 
miums on ordfinary wheat were 1@ 
3¢ higher, but 13% protein and high- 


er lots traded within an unchanged 
premium range or advanced l¢, 
compared with the week before. The 
advance in the low protein range was 
brought about by a broader demand 
from elevators, principally at Du- 
luth. Mill demand for 13% and high- 
er protein lots averaged steady but 
with offerings liberal, trading basis 
remained unchanged or up only 
slightly in relation to the futures. 
Ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring, including 
12% protein, was quoted at 3@1¢ 
under the December future, 13% pro- 
tein at 1l¢ under to 3¢ over, 14% 
3@7¢ over, 15% 7@12¢ over, 16% 
12@17¢ over. The average protein 
content of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the week 
was 13.09% and the durum 11.63%. 

Premiums on durum wheat, especi- 
ally the better milling qualities, con- 
tinued to move up, reflecting the 
small supply of top quality durum 
available from this year’s crop. A 
good, strong demand prevailed for 
satisfactory-colored durum, but off 
grades showing bleached, gray ap- 
pearance were slow movers. No. 1 
and 2 hard amber durum, fancy mill- 
ing quality, was quoted at 28@30¢ 
over the December future, No. 1 and 
2 choice amber or better was quoted 
at 22@26¢ over and No. 1 or 2 me- 
dium milling durum was 7@23¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Sept. 29: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
or NS 58 Ib. .. $2.32 
Protein ... 4 
Protein 
Protein 


Protein 
Protein 


1 DNS 
12.00% 
13.00% 
14.00% 
15.00% 
16.00 % 

l¢ Premium for Heavy 

Grade Discounts 

Test weight—l¢ for 57 Ib., then 2¢ es 
lb. to 55 Ib., then 3@5¢ each Ib. lower. 

Damage—1@2¢ each 1 to 2%. 
Moisture—1@2¢ each \ % 
To Arrive 
DNS or NS 58 Ib 
Duluth; $2.32%, 


K. C. Cash Firm 

Milling demand for wheat was rela- 
tively scant at Kansas City last week, 
but prices held firm due to lightness 
of supplies. Premiums for ordinary 
No. 1 dark and hard winter held un- 
changed at 2¢ under to 2%¢ over 
December, while 12% protein re- 
mained at 1%¢ under to 3%¢ over, 
13% was 1@7¢ over and 14% 5%@ 
12¢ over. The trend in December fu- 
tures was slightly stronger, but only 
minor changes took place during the 
week. The week opened at $2.37%, 
hit a low of $2.36%, a high of $2.39 
and closed at $2.38% Oct. 1. Receipts 
totaled 894 cars last week, compared 
with 916 in the previous week and 
1,140 cars a year ago. The week end 
total Oct. 1 was 201 cars, against 
281 Sept. 24. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Sept. 29, protein con- 
tent considered: 

No. 
No 
No. 3 
No. 
No. 
No, 2 
No. 3 
No. 


over 13% % 


Basis No. 1 
protein $2.34%, 


for 12% 
Minneapolis 


1 Dark and Hard 

Dark and Hard. 

Dark and Hard sSwae 2: 
Dark and Hard.. ‘ 2 Me 50% 
Red oasnee 2.40% 
Red .... 2.40% 
Red .... 2.38% 
Red .... 26% S234 


Ordinary No. 1 hard winter wheat 
was reported selling at Ft. Worth 
Oct. 1 at $2.61% @2.63%, delivered 
Texas common points. Demand is fair 
and offerings moderate. 
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CurRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 
* * 7 * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, LN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principa! manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwester:: Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of al, mills in the U.S. expressed in percent#ges: 


‘ Sept. 23-28, 
1961 
808,033 
»324,480 
538,281 
564,974 
313,957 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 


. 3,549,725 
output 74 


Totals Se 
Percentage of total U.S 
*Revised. 


a of aoa ~ saggecnat » 6-day week 
Rept ept. 


23- 28, 
1951 


Previous 
week 
Northwest 107 
Southwest 97 97 
Buffalo cae 1 107 
Central and 8. EB. 79 
No. Pacific Coast i 83 


Totals 95 


SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City 

5-day week 
capacity 

. 340,600 
340,600 

. 340,600 
340,600 


Sept. 22-28 
Previous week 
Year ago . 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


291,131 





t Mills Outside of Kansas City 
(Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
1,019,250 998,609 9s 
-1,019,250 1,008,636 99 
- 1,019,250 945,731 93 
Two years ago. .1,016,750 1,037,025 102 
Five-year average ssnves 101 
Ten-year average ...... ; 99 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
- 671,400 564,974 84 
671,400 *530,723 79 
Year ago - 650,095 521,240 80 
Two years ago .. 650,805 592,364 91 
Five-year average : - 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


Rep 


Sept. 22-28 
Previous week 


Year ago 


Sept. 23-29 
Previous week 


BUFFALO 
5-day week 
capacity 

- 459,500 
459,500 
455,000 
505,000 


Flour 


Sept. 23-29 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised 


651,088 


Sept. 26- 
*Previous Sept. 24-29, "Sept. 25-30, 
1950 1949 
754,920 
261,401 
551,098 
521,240 
280,810 


794,986 
328,156 
591,115 
592,364 
310,021 
3,492,442 3,369,269 3,616, 642 


‘4 75 72 


1,322,800 
492,352 
530,723 
2 78 


Crop year flour production 
July 1 to——. 
Sept. 2 
os Ss 
1949 
91 8 484,364 
97 
117 6. 368,596 
91 5 6,336,449 
96 3,378,050 


Sept. 28, Sept. 29, 
$1 1950 


9,867,962 


98 4d 41,112,0 2,025 43 380,008 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week 
ce a 


Flour 
output 
300,458 
82, ie *313,288 
317,800 26 
315,800 


% ac- 
tivity 
Sept. 23-29 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, 8st Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 
5-day week 
capacity 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
607,575 92 
*533, 301 


Sept. 23-29 
Previous week 5 § 
Year ago ‘ “ x 49 52 
Two years ago 466,710 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 

*Revised 


PACIFIC COAST 

Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 

Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 

5-day week Flour 


capacity output 
230, 000 


% ac- 
tivity 
Sept. 23-29 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 
Sept. 23-29 133,000 116,772 
Previous week 117,089 
Year ago 101,304 
Two years ago 100,939 
Five-year average > 
Ten-year average 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeed in tons for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota 





and M St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


(3) mills of Buffalo, 


N.Y. Production cad on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 


-——Bouthwest*——. -—-Northwest*—,. -——Buffalot—. 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


to date 
314,745 


——- 
23-29 . 26,824 
$26,787 
weeks ago. 2 


Sept. 
Previous week . 
Two 
1950 
1949 
1948 
1947 oss 
Five- yr. average 2 
*Principal mills. 


332,790 
336,997 
419,434 
427,898 
366,378 


*°34% of total capacity. 


—Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production 4 date na to on production to date 


5,611 9,79 116 
79 on 
10,019 
10,616 
12,131 
11,683 


52,359 617,207 


191,846 
188,521 
194,671 


116,350 
139,131 
148,903 
248,936 10,417 129,534 
201,917 10,929 130,110 
tAll mills. tRevised. 


640,986 
664,649 
763,008 
806,368 
GOR 444 





Further export sales were reported 
out of the Pacific Northwest last 
week, with sales confirmed to both 
India and Japan. These remain as the 
two principal export outlets from this 
area as South America has apparent- 
ly billed its requirements of hard 
winter wheat for several months to 
come. India has been inquiring stead- 
ily and took four cargoes of white 
wheat last week for October-Novem- 
ber shipment. Japan also was making 
inquiries for its next quarter sup- 
plies and was reported having pur- 
chased six to eight cargoes toward 
the close of the week. Exporters were 
reluctant to divulge sales as it is an- 


ticipated that Japan may need around 
20 cargoes from the Pacific North- 
west. Under the existing set-up, buy- 
ers are unable to confirm purchases 
until they receive definite dollar allo- 
cations. That is the reason confirma- 
tions of sales are slow in coming 
through. Mill buying was increased 
last week, particularly for protein 
wheats for domestic flour. 

Congestion has appeared in the 
Pacific Northwest with a large vol- 
ume of wheat to be exported in the 
next 30 days and ships arriving late. 
Some individual terminal elevators 
have been embargoed while others 
are on the line. 
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RUSSELL-MILLER SALES MEETING—Bulk flour district sales managers 
of Russell-Miller Milling Co. gathered at the company’s Minneapolis head- 
quarters Sept. 26-28 for the annual sales meeting of the group. Those in at- 
tendance are shown in the picture above. Standing in the rear, left to right, 
are: W. R. Heegaard, vice president and general sales manager; L. F. Miller, 
president; M. F. Mulroy, executive vice president, and B. Frank Morris, vice 
president in charge of bulk flour sales. Seated, left to right, are: P. D. Nease, 
Birmingham, Ala.; W. A. Richards, Minneapolis; Robert Ferguson, Minne- 
apolis; C. R. Troutner, Philadelphia; Edward 8. Decker, Minneapolis; E. 8S. 


Martin, Alton, IiL; R. W. Smith, Buffalo, N.Y.; E. 


D. White, Minneapolis; 


R. E. Bury, Alton; T. Ueland, New York; F. A. Quigley, New York; R. 8. 
Hjelmseth, Dallas, Texas; J. R. Mulroy (behind Mr. Hjelmseth), Alton; Z. H. 
Havstad, Minneapolis; W. J. De Winter, Minneapolis, and C. K. Burnham, 


Boston. 





MARGIN-OVER-COST DISPUTE 
RAISED AGAIN BY OPS RULING 


Interpretation to Soybean Oil Meal Order Issued—Dis- 
tributors Required to Take Supplier’s Actual 
Price to Them as Basis for Ceiling 


WASHINGTON — The old contro- 
versy of margin over cost has erupt- 
ed again under a recent ruling by 
the Office of Price Stabilization in 
Interpretation 1 to Supplementary 
Regulation 3 to the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation. 

Under this order, issued Sept. 21, 
OPS has ruled that the ceiling price 
of a jobber or wholesaler of soy- 
bean oil meal is his supplier’s actual 
price to him plus his customary dol- 
lars-and-cents mark-up. It is not the 
supplier's ceiling price plus customary 
mark-up, OPS said. 

In explaining the issuance of the 
interpretation, OPS said that under 
SR 3 to the GCPR, jobbers and whole- 
salers of soybean oil meal have been 
computing their ceiling prices on the 
basis of their supplier's ceiling price 
rather than on the basis of the price 
actually paid to the supplier. 

The price agency said that the 
phrase “supplier’s price” in Section 
1 (c) of SR 3 refers to the price 
actually charged by the supplier and 
not to the processor's ceiling price 
of $74 ton, bulk, Decatur. 

The newly issued interpretation 
means that the distributor or whole- 
saler must accept his supplier’s sales 
price as a basis for his ceiling with- 
out regard to the market at the time 
he makes a resale. 


Faces Loss 

Thus, if the market price for soy- 
bean oil meal falls before he makes 
a resale, he faces an out-of-pocket 
loss on the commodity. He is not 
permitted to gain speculative advan- 
tages if the market rises, while on 
the other hand he may be compelled 
to take speculative losses if the mar- 
ket declines. 

This issue was fought out under 
the feed industry order, Supplement- 
ary Regulation 7 to the GCPR, and 


was resolved when OPS issued Inter- 
pretation 1 to that regulation April 9. 
It was decided that feed manufac- 
turers could increase their ceiling 
price by means of the pass-through 
provision for agricultural commodi- 
ties which were selling under legal 
minimum ceilings, but that they were 
not required to reduce their sales 
price for feeds if the ingredient on 
which they took the pass through 
had subsequently declined in price. 
Move to Amend Regulation 

Fortunately, industry economists 
now on the OPS staff have caught 
the implications of the soybean oil 
meal interpretation, which has now 
been disputed by the trade, and they 
have taken steps to put through an 
amendment to SR 3 to correct this 
condition. However, they say that 
they are without support from the 
soybean processing or distributing in- 
dustries to back them up. 

As things now stand, an amend- 
ment to SR 3 to GCPR is in chan- 
nels at OPS, and the OPS attorneys 
understand that trade practice is 
to sell soybean oi] meal on the basis 
of the market at the time of sale 
without regard to the purchase or 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
on of settling 
2 and 29 
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50.204 
00@ 
50@ 56.2 


contract price. But these economists 
now with OPS must have some sup- 
port in the form of trade protest 
to back up their contentions. 

According to information received 
here, this new ruling by OPS will 
have great influence on the forward 
round-the-clock sales of oilseed proc- 
essors who make forward commit- 
ments for the sale of meal. 

Speed in entering protests to OPS 
over Interpretation 1 to SR 3 will 
be important in hastening a reversal 
of this condition. ' 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Millers Hit Move 
to Transfer FDA 
Powers Over Food 


WASHINGTON—In behalf of the 
Millers National Federation Herman 
Fakler, vice president and Washing- 
ton representative, has entered an in- 
dustry protest to Congress against 
any move to transfer the regulatory 
powers of the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration over foods to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

In a letter to Sen. John L. Mc- 
Clellan (D., Ark.), chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Department, Mr. Fak- 
ler charged that the interests of agri- 
culture, industry and government can 
be served best by retaining the auton- 
omy of FDA in its field of regulation 
of the food processing industries, 
where these functions closely parallel 
those in the drug field. 

Mr. Fakler attacked the committee 
proposal on the grounds that, if adopt- 
ed, it would break up an efficient and 
economical government unit of slight- 
ly more than 1,000 employees that 
“regulates the U.S. food, drug 
and cosmetic industries in a manner 
that is not achieved anywhere else 
in the world.” 

He also said that the proposal, if 
adopted, would lead to two sets of 
laboratories, two scientific staffs, two 
administrative staffs, two legal divi- 
sions and other duplication. The legal 
problems which would arise, Mr. Fak- 
ler said, would plague the courts and 
deprive the public of the protection 
of the present law 

“A basic misconception underlies 
this proposal,” le declared. “The De- 
partment of Agriculture is charged 
with obligations and responsibilities 
directly related to the production and 
distribution of farm crops. The de- 
partment has no basic authority over 
the processing of farm commodities or 
the distribution of such processed 
commodities. Only in time of war or 
other emergency has the department 
been called upon to enter this field, and 
then only by executive order of the 
President and only for the duration 
of the emergency. This is not a nat- 
ural field of activity for that agency 

“On the other hand, the regulation 
of the food processing industry to 
prevent adulteration and misbrand- 
ing of food is closely related to the 
regulation of the drug industry for 
the purpose of protecting the con- 
sumer.” 

After setting forth the MNF objec- 
tions to the congressional proposal, 
Mr. Fakler asked that the industry 
views be made a part of the record 
of the hearings and be considered by 
the committee studying the proposed 
legislation. It is believed that MNF 
will be joined by other fuod process- 
ing industry groups in opposition to 
the move. 
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Sales of Wheat 
Under IWA Top 
8 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 
during the period Sept. 19-25, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 
sales of 9,084,000 bu. wheat, includ- 
ing wheat and wheat flour in terms 
of wheat equivalent, under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement against 
1951-52 year quotas. 

The sales include 195,000 sacks of 
flour (452,000 bu. in wheat equiva- 
lent) and 8,632,000 bu. wheat. Cu- 
mulative sales by the U.S. since the 
opening of the quotas for the 1951-52 
year on June 14 total 100,390,000 bu. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in the week’s sales were 
India, Mexico, Netherlands and the 
Philippines. The table on page 69 
shows all sales to importing coun- 
tries for the 1951-52 IWA year. Sales 
by the U.S. are through Sept. 25 and 
in the case of other exporting coun- 
tries sales shown are those recorded 
by the Wheat Council in London 
through Sept. 21. 

USDA announced Sept. 25 that the 
1951-52 IWA quota for El Salvador 
had been filled. 

The department also announced 
Sept. 26 that beginning at 12:01 a.m. 
Sept. 28 sales might be made to the 
Portuguese territory of Cape Verde 
Islands against a balance of 335 tons 
wheat equivalent open on that quota. 
At 10 a.m. the quota had been com- 
pleted. 

Meanwhile, according to the Flour 
Millers Export Assn., there has been 
no decision reached concerning the 
sales made to Cuba subsequent to 
June 22 and which were challenged 
by the Cuban government on grounds 
they were not in conformity with 
Cuban Resolution No. 215. This sub- 
ject was discussed by CCC and Cu- 
ban Embassy officials Sept. 26, but 
indications were that it is likely to 
be some time before the matter is 
settled. 


———BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Mill Executive Tells 
Scientists of Needed 


Research Program 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS The 
views of the flour milling industry on 
wheat research problems was pre- 
sented at a meeting of federal and 
state research workers who met in 
Dodge City Sept. 28. Elmer W. Reed, 
executive vice president of Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City, repre- 
senting the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn., told the scientists that 
it is the consumer of wheat foods, not 
the miller, who sets the standards of 
grain quality and makes continued 
research so necessary. 

Mr. Reed cited three current wheat 
research needs of major importance 

(1) Development of wheat varieties 
which show more uniformity and sta- 
bility of milling and baking charac- 
teristics. (2) More information about 
insect control in stored grain, and 
(3) Better methods of handling and 
storing grain to keep it in good condi- 
tion after harvest. 

Approximately 300 were present at 
the meeting which was sponsored by 
the National Wheat Growers Assn. 
to consider how wheat research work 
might be expanded in the hard winter 
11 states were present, 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 
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Southern Bakers’ 
Production Meeting 
Draws Good Crowd 


ATLANTA, GA. — Technical and 
practical information on almost every 
phase of baking and bakery manage- 
ment was given to more than 300 
bakers and allied tradesmen attend- 
ing the Southern Bakers Retail and 
Wholesale Production Conference 
here Sept. 16-18. 

Sponsored and managed by the 
Southern Bakers Assn., the confer- 
ence was directed by Wallace K. 
Swanson, Columbia Baking Co., and 
J. M. Albright, American Bakeries 
Co., as co-chairmen. The meetings, 
with Mr. Swanson and Mr. Albright 
alternately presiding, were well at- 
tended. 

At the first meeting the morning 
of Sept. 17 a message of welcome was 
extended by John Wolf, Wolf Bak- 
eries, Baton Rouge, La., president of 
the Southern Bakers Assn,, after 
which Howard O. Hunter, Chicago, 
vice president of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, was introduced to 
outline present and future AIB ac- 
tivities. Dr. L. A. Rumsey, head of the 
School of Baking Science and Man- 
agement at Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla., briefly outlined the 
progress that has been made during 
the year. He told the assembly that 
the 16 scholarship students, repre- 
senting 12 different states from New 
Jersey to Texas, are very enthusias- 
tic about the course. Dr. Rumsey 
later appeared on a television pro- 
gram over WSB-TV, during which he 
explained the purpose of the school, 
the requirements for entering the 
baking courses and the workings of 
the scholarship fund. 


OPS Panel Discussion 

The Office of Price Stabilization 
panel discussion was under the chair- 
manship of W. C. Hurt, Jr., Colonial 
Stores, Inc. The panel was represent- 
ed on the industry side by D. F. 
Hampson, American Bakeries Co., 
Atlanta; J. O. Shuford, Columbia 
Baking Co., Atlanta, and John C. 
MacAlpine, Jr., J. C. MacAlpine & 
Son, Philadelphia, while the OPS was 
represented by George E. Ellis, Tom 
Pettus, Clarence Link and Claude Ma- 
son. 

The purpose of the discussion was 


EXPENDITURES FOR BAKED 
FOODS SHOW INCREASE 


CHICAGO—Consumers spent more 
for bakery foods in 1950, according 
to a survey just completed and re- 
leased by Food Topics magazine. This 
survey, taken annually, indicates the 
trend in domestic food consumption 
at all levels including farms, restau- 
rants, institutions and government. 
Comparative figures on bakery foods 
for the past two years are as follows 
(last three zeros are omitted): 

Products 1950 1949 
White bread... $1,624,238 $1,561,137 
Other bread .. 383,698 378,069 
Rolls, bread type 225,251 223,242 
Cakes, pastries 736,816 732,778 
Pies 190,004 188,989 
Doughnuts .... 235,204 210,327 

The survey indicates that slightly 
over half of the total bakery foods 
purchased are bought in combination 
food stores, the balance in retail bak- 
eries, delicatessens, meat markets 
and other varied food outlets. 
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to assist the bakers in taking full 
advantage of existing regulations and 
the interpretation thereof, the discus- 
sion being confined to the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation and subse- 
quent amendments. 

Speakers on the afternoon ses- 
sion included Rowland J. Clark, the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, outlining 
the production characteristics of the 
new crop flours; Charles E. Riley, the 
Brolite Co., Chicago, on controllable 
factors affecting bread quality, and 
Orvel W. Pettit, C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City, discussing moulders. 

Arthur G. Hackett, Drake Baking 
Co., Brooklyn, N.Y., presented “Cake 


THE MICROSCOPE SHOWS a budding chain of individual 
living yeast cells, each approximately 1/3600th of an inch 
in diameter. Billions of these cells act together to raise 


A SINGLE YEAST CELL IS ISOLATED 
by the Fleischmann micromanipulator (here 
being operated by Mr. Freeman Swift, Bac- 
teriologist with 24 years of service at The 
Fleischmann Laboratories). Only the har- 
diest strains are selected. 


in baking laboratory tests assures perform- 
ance of yeast in your bakery. Performance 
is measured by these practical tests to assure 
you “balanced fermentation.” 


Formula Balance.” In his opening re- 
marks he stated that every phase of 
the business must be considered in 
discussing factors which affect quali- 
ty, with management supplying the 
quality materials and the production 
man assuming responsibility for fin- 
ished quality products. He pointed 
out that cleanliness, quality ingre- 
dients, close inspection of materials 
to insure against any damage or con- 
tamination, proper storage with re- 
spect to temperature, humidity and 
refrigeration, as well as the accurate 
weighing of ingredients, were neces- 
sary to produce quality products. 
Following a discussion of cake 
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faults and methods of curing them, 
by Ray Thelen, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, a question-and-an- 
swer period concluded the session. 
Emphasizing the importance of 
teamwork in all phases of bakery op- 
eration, E. H. Goldsmith, Bakers As- 
sociates, Chicago, spoke on “Produc- 
tion and Sales as a Team,” to get 
the second day’s sessions under way. 
He was followed by a panel on retail 
and wholesale cake varieties and 
specialties, with Arthur J. Forsman, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, E. M. Voorhees, the Borden 
Co., New York, and Oscar McGee, 


and condition your dough. The selected strain is kept 
pure and scientifically controlled to meet every require- 
ment of the fermentation process in your bakery. 


YOUR “HELPERS” BY BILLIONS 


How countless tiny yeast cells help assure you 


better baked goods. . 


. feduce your costs... 


increase your profits 


@ No, it didn’t just happen to 
be that way—your pound of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast! 


For over eight decades, Fleisch- 
mann’s scientists, research and 
production experts have worked 
continuously to develop, control, 
and bring to you yeast which you 
will always find dependable. Con- 
stant improvement over the years 
has created a standard that per- 
mits you to produce baked goods 
of highest quality with almost 
unbelievable uniformity and 
efficiency. 


Backed by incomparable service 


The Fleischmann Service organi- 
zation has worked to attain the 
same standard of performance, 


Throughout the whole baking in- 
dustry, its technicians and sales 
specialists are active in helping 
to solve bakery production and 
selling problems, and build 
bakery success. 

For better bakery business 
The whole great operation is 
geared to your business. That is 
why bakers say: Use Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast for finest fermen- 
tation. Keep quality and sales 
high with Fleischmann Service. 


Make it better... 
Sell more of rt 


se at Me eae ea it i ee = 
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American Molasses Co., New York, 
appearing 

Jones E. Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., New York, concluded the morn- 
ing session with a talk on the produc- 
tion of variety breads. 

Featured on the final afternoon 
session were Victor E. Marx, Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, 
speaking on the federal bread stand- 
ards; John E. Morrill, Union Machin- 
ery Co., Joliet, Ill, on plant and 
equipment maintenance, and M. J. 
Swortfiguer, the Kroger Co., St 
Louis, on “Your Industry and Mine.” 
A wholesale and retail sweet goods 


IN THE FLEISCHMANN LABORATORIES, Mr. Floyd 
Schoonover, in charge of the Commercial Baking Unit, 
measures volume of loaves. Just one of many practical 
tests that make it possible for Fleischmann to help bakeries 
increase quality and production efficiency. 
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session featured Carl H. Barthel, Na- 
tional Yeast Corp., Chicago, and Paul 
Busse, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Chicago. 


SBA Board Meeting 

The board of governors of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. met Sept. 16, 
at the Biltmore Hotel. The meeting 
was preceded by a dinner. 

Those attending were: 
John Wolf, Wolf Bakeries, Baton 
Rouge, La.; James Swan, Swan 
Brothers, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn.; J. P. 
Cash, Fuchs Baking Co., Miami, Fla.; 
Phil Hardin, Hardin’s Bakeries, Me- 
ridian, Miss.; William P. McGough, 
McGough Bakeries, Birmingham, Ala. 


President 


Earle P. Colby, Ambrosia Cake Bak- 
eries Corp., Jacksonville, Fla.; Wil- 
liam J. Rains, Grocers Baking Co., 
Lexington, Ky.; Howard Ellison, 
Modern Bakery, Inc., Harlan, Ky.; 
Howard W. Fisch, Highland Bakery, 
R. H. Bennett, Criswell Baking Co., 
and E. P. Cline, SBA secretary, all of 
Atlanta. 

Invited to meet with the board 
were J. Frank Reese, the Dixson Co., 
president of the SBA Allied Assn.; 
Lee Holley, Standard Brands, Inc., 
Hugh Adcock, Corn Products Sales 
Co., Brooks Pearson, Jack Rushin- 
Brooks Pearson, all of Atlanta, and 


BAKERY PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY is yours t 
Fleischmann’s Production Service. Mr. Joe Lind, Fleisch- 
mann Serviceman in the New York District, is shown 
checking the most critical point in bread production, the 
proof. A qualify yeast assures a vigorous proof. 


] ACTUAL BAKING 
EXPERIENCE is the “pay-off.” 
This baker says, ‘‘Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is tops . . . does 
its work perfectly under all 
conditions . . . The Fleisch- 
mann technologists rate a 
real bouquet on that. And 
Fleischmann men have the 
know-how, and the experts 
behind them, to do a com- 
plete job for the customer. 
It is both pleasant and profit- 
able to do business with 
Fleischmann.” 


with FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


FLEISCHMANN SERVICES to the baker do not end with labora- 
tory research and help on technical production problems. 
They provide valuable assistance to the baker in every phase 
of his business. Here, Fleischmann Division Assistant Sales 
Manager, Harry Green (on the right), discusses Fleischmann’s 
part in baking bread with a baker-customer. 

IN THE NEW BRIGHT BLUE-AND-WHITE WRAPPER. 
Famous for 80 years, bakers know there’s no finer yeast in 
the world than Fleischmann’s . . . and no finer service than 
that which comes to them through their local Fleischmann 
men. Your Fleischmann man is as near to you as your tele- 


phone. Why not call him today? 
(=e 
( -— ) 
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FERMENTATION IS OUR BUSINESS 


Walter Reif 


VISITING IMPORTER — Walter 
Reif, a director of Victoria Products 
& Grain (Overseas Agents), Ltd., 
London, a subsidiary of the McCabe 
Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, and of 
other importing concerns operating 
throughout Europe, left New York 
last week after an extensive tour of 
business connections in the U.S. and 
Canada. 





Dr. L. A. Rumsey of Florida State 
University, Tallahassee. 

Mr. Wolf announced the following 
appointments to the board at large: 
Glenn Wylie, Carl's Markets, Inc., 
Miami, Fla.; Ray H. Prahl, Suwannee 
Food & Baking Co., Jacksonville, Fla., 
and Sanford Epps, H. H. Claussen's 
Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Output of Bread, 
Bakery Products 
Gains in Canada 


WINNIPEG—Output of the bread 
and other bakery products in Canada 
rose in value both in 1950 and 1949 
over previous years, according to a 
preliminary estimate of principal sta- 
tistics of the industry for 1950 and 
the detailed annual report for 1949 
released together by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Gross value of the industry's pro- 
duction last year was estimated at 
$216,770,000 as compared with $203,- 
720,000 in 1949. The number of per- 
sons employed was 31,358, whose sal- 
aries and wages amounted to $59,- 
296,000 against 31,763 employees 
earning $57,553,000 in 1949. Cost of 
material used was $109,918,000 
against $102,555,000. 

Consumption of hard wheat flour 
in the industry amounted to 5,237,09) 
bbl. valued at $47,250,000 compare.) 
with 4,884,000 bbl. at $44,088,000 in 
1949. Soft wheat flour consumption 
totaled 290,000 bbl., worth $2,812 090 
compared with 254,000 bbl. at $2,557,- 
000, and soya bean flour totaled 3,000 
bbl. with a value of $37,000 as against 
5,000 bbl. at $80,000. 

BREAD (18 THE STAFF OF LIFES 
ELEVATOR MOVED 
ELLIS, KANSAS — The Golden 
Belt Co-op. Assn. here has moved a 
grain elevator from Riga, Kansas, to 
a location west of the present Co-op 
elevator in Ellis. The building will be 
used mainly for feed and seed stor- 
age, although it will probably be 
used during harvest season for wheat 

storage. 
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The Hunzukuts 


D° you know about the Hunzu- 
kuts? Well, then, let Julie Be- 
dier tell you. She has written an ar- 
ticle in which they are mentioned— 
an article in the Commonweal de- 
signed to persuade her readers that 
white bread is a bad food and whole 
wheat bread made from grain raised 
on soil fertilized not with synthetic 
chemicals but with real barnyard ma- 
nure is good food. As witness the 
mighty Hunzukuts (Julie speaking) : 

“In the Himalaya Mountains in 
India, near the border of the U.S.S.R., 
is the land of Hunza, shut in by tow- 
ering mountain peaks. It is a dry 
country, where farming is done by 
means of irrigation. Farm land is 
scarce and is made up of little 
patches on stairstep terraces carved 
in the mountain sides. Crops are, 
therefore, scanty, and winters are 
cold and bleak. The Hunzukuts who 
live there are a hardy race of moun- 
taineers, light of skin and with hand- 
some features and figures. They are 
intelligent, cheerful, lovers of danc- 
ing, at which they are skilled, and ex- 
pert polo players. They are peasants 
and herders, and few of them can 
read or write. 

“Hunzukuts sometimes die by fall- 
ing down mountain peaks, but seldom 
from disease. They have no doctors 
or hospitals, take no medicines and 
seem to need none. Colds, appendici- 
tis, stomach troubles, heart disease, 
cancer, and ‘nerves’ are unknown 
among them. They live to be from 85 
to 100 or more, and pass away from 
old age. The only ailment they seem 
to know is some eye troubles, caused 
by smoke from the fires in their little 
houses. Fuel is scarce; they are like 
the American Indian, who said, 
‘White man build big fire, sit 'way 
back; Indian build little fire, sit close 
to.’ 

Good Polo Players 


“Hunzukuts often walk 60 miles at 
a time, up and down steep mountains, 
carrying heavy loads. A Hunzukut 
of 70 plays a fast game of polo, on 
foot, and-is not winded. In the eve- 
ning, after a day of burden-bearing 
over mountain trails, perhaps in 
drenching rain, Hunzukuts often have 
a gay dance around a fire. One Hun- 
zukut messenger made a 200-mile 
journey over the mountains, on foot. 
He returned in seven days, quite un- 
tired and fresh. The people of Hunza 
are very cleanly. It is a custom 
among them, in winter, to make two 
large holes in the ice of a pond, then 
dive in ac one end and come out of 
the other, over and over again, quite 
as cheerfully as a polar bear. 

“Why are the Hunzukuts so hardy? 
A group of scientists made a study of 
them and their habits, and their find- 
ings are interesting, to say the least 

“The Hunzukuts live entirely upon 
natural food which they raise them- 
selves. No canned, frozen or pre- 
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served food processed in factories 
ever reaches them. Their bread is 
made from whole wheat, grown at 
home, freshly ground in the home 
and baked there. They use no sugar, 
no candy, no ice cream or bottled 
drinks (which contain much sugar). 
Their food is made up of wheat, bar- 
ley, millet and buckwheat, of vege- 
tables, nuts and butter, of apricots, 
mulberries, apples, grapes, peaches 
and pears, together with a small 
amount of meat from their herds of 
goats. They do not peel their’ vege- 
tables, but eat skin and all. They raise 
all this food on soil which they keep 
fertile by nature’s means; that is, 
they put all vegetable, animal and 
human wastes back into the soil after 
composting them. 


Sweet Dispositions 

“The scientists decided that the 
food habits of the Hunzukuts might 
be the cause of their fine health and 
good dispositions, because other peo- 
ple living nearby in the same climate, 
but having different food habits, were 
both unhealthy and quarrelsome. 
However, the inquirers wanted to be 
sure. They then experimented with 
three groups of rats, which were kept 
in cages in a laboratory. One group 
was fed upon the food of the Hunzu- 
kuts. Another group was fed white 
rice, vegetables and spices—the diet 
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of the poor of southern India. The 
third group got white bread made 
from factory-milled flour, margarine, 
tea with sugar, a little boiled milk, 
cabbage, potatoes, canned meat, and 
jaw. This was the ‘white man’s diet’ 
—the food of many working people 
of England and of some in America. 

“The diets were kept up for several 
years, and the observers were startled 
by what they saw. The Hunzukut rats 
had no illness, no deaths, were fine, 
sleek, handsome, tame animals with 
good tempers. The Southern Indian 
rats were diseased in nose, ears, heart, 
stomach, lungs—in every organ. They 
had poor teeth, developed boils, lost 
their hair, and were quarrelsome and 
wild. The English rats also had most 
of the same diseases. They were 
nervous, often tried to bite their 
caretaker, and killed and ate the 
weaker rats among them. . 


The Great Conspiracy 

“What does all this prove? It 
seems at least to point the finger 
at a crime being committed against 
us all, against our health, our vitality, 
and against our children. . . . We 
moderns are so convinced that our 
diet is the most scientific, our stand- 
ard of living the highest in history, 
that it comes as a shock when we 
are told of the great number of young 
men found to be unfit for our Armed 
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Quote 


ITH credit for an assist to the Minneapolis Star: 
“The law of supply and demand, operating in the market place, will 
from now on serve the people better than would continued regulation of 


prices by the government. . 


. I am convinced that the time has come when 


such controls can serve no useful purpose. Their further continuance would 
do the nation’s economy more harm than good. Accordingly I have directed 
immediate abandonment of all controls over wages, salaries and prices.” 


President Truman, 1946. 


“The people who say we should throw out price controls and rent con- 
trols are wrong. They are just as wrong now as they were back in 1946.” 


~-President Truman, 1951. 





“One thing,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “sort of makes me grin. Bakers al- 
ways has had a way of lettin’ on a miller 
was no better than he should be ef the 


price of flour was put up a 
little to keep even with 
wheat cost. Now the baker 
is fightin’ to get a 
little more for 
bread and the pub- 
lic is yellin’ for the 
constable. He’s 
cussed ef he does 
and busted ef he 
don’t and both 


ways he oughter have a kindlier feelin’ for millers hereafter.” 
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Forces on account of poor health. It 
is true we eat a great deal of meat, 
sweets and out-of-season vegetables 
and fruits, these latter often of poor 
quality from long storage and ship- 
ping after being half ripe when 
picked. 

“If we did not have these additions 
to our diet we should be badly off in- 
deed, as our bread surely would not 
sustain life by itself. No amount of 
our added foodstuffs, however, can 
take the place of whole grains. Man 
needs grain in his diet, and he needs 
plenty of it. The shame is that there 
is a kind of conspiracy to prevent 
his getting it. There is whole wheat 
bread on the market, to be sure, but 
this whole wheat is only a trade name, 
having no foundation in fact. There 
are people who, refusing to be pushed 
around, have developed a mighty 
wrath and have taken to grinding 
their own wheat in small kitchen 
grinders and baking their bread from 
the grain, fresh ground. These people 
are few, but the number is growing. 
Their enthusiastic testimonials and 
their relish for the plain brown, fra- 
grant wheaten loaf are eloquent.” 


More than half the people in the 
U.S. have had no adult experience 
with a peaceful world, according to 
a recent survey. A study of the popu- 
lation showed that 85,500,000 of our 
people either were unborn or were 
less than 21 years old when Hitler 
invaded Poland in 1939. A total of 
80,900,000 have had no experience 
with mass unemployment, having been 
either unborn or less than 21 years 
old when the U.S. began re-arming 
in 1941. 

e@ee 


It takes a quantity of farm prod- 
ucts equivalent to the average out- 
put from 4 million acres of cropland 
to feed and clothe the 2 million per- 
sons added to U.S. population an- 
nually. With little additional crop- 
land available, we must concentrate 
largely on making existing acreage 
produce more abundantly.—U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

eee 

The average contribution of every 
single American—man, woman and 
child—to tax collectors last year was 
$360, a recent survey revealed. The 
total paid was $54,626,000,000, with 
the federal government taking 70% 
of it. The federal levy amounted to 
$248 per capita. 


eee 
RELATIVITY 


Small boy plus dish of oatmeal 
equals phase 
Of the horse-and-buggy days. 
Small boy plus cookies practically 
equals flight 
Of light. 
Grace V. Watkins. 
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THAT WICKED WORD “CHEMICAL” 


EFERENCE has often been made on this 
R page to the curious effect of the word 
“chemical” upon certain people. It is as a red 
rag to a bull among: food cranks, in particular 
among the “natural” foodists. It is anathema 
to many of the gentler and more honest nutrition- 
ists, mainly because of some unaccountable seman- 
tic blindness which closes their eyes and clouds 
their insight to the simple fact that they them- 
selves have chemical bodies and that all foods 
are chemicals—no more, no less. 

Along with this strange myopia goes the twin 
aversion to the word “synthetic.” Those who know 
that foods are chemicals nonetheless trip their 
intelligence over the superstition that chemicals 
in the raw, resulting from Nature’s unaided 
processes of composition and growth, are in some 
mysterious way preferable to chemicals made in 
the laboratory. “Synthetic” and “chemical” there- 
fore have come to signify in the most primitive 
of such minds “sinful” and “harmful” in their 
relation to food. 

In recent months there has been a mounting 
volume of comment and discussion regarding the 
effect of chemicals on the American food supply. 
Too little of it has been by qualified experts. As 
a result, many of the statements have been mis- 
leading, many of the inferences drawn have been 
exaggerated and, all in all, the picture created has 
been a sadly distorted one. It is helpful and re- 
assuring, therefore, to discover current scientific 
statements on the subject by two distinguished 
chemical technicians—Dr. Bernard L. Oser, direc- 
tor of Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N.Y., and Paul Logue, a Monsanto 
Chemical Co. technician who has the background 
of many years of experience with chemistry in 
the food field. Mr. Logue writes, in Mohsanto 
Magazine: 

“Some people still seem to feel that food in 
its natural state is self-sufficient, that chemical 
products or additives are foreign to its nature. 
The basic principle is, of course, absurd; for food 
IS chemical in structure. .. . Bread, the staff of 
life, is usually leavened with yeast; and yeast, in 
aerating the dough, produces ethyl alcohol and 
carbon dioxide. It is well known that ethyl alcohol, 
if taken in sufficient quantity, can produce drunk- 
enness and even death; while carbon dioxide, by 
excluding oxygen, causes suffocation. The records, 
however, fail to reveal any cases of drunkenness 
or suffocation by eating bread leavened with yeast. 
In order to enhance the activity of yeast so that 
it will produce carbon dioxide at a vigorous rate, 
yeast foods often are added. These consist of 
calcium salts of phosphoric acid and sulphuric 
acid, and other constituents, all chemical in 
nature. ... 

“The proper combination of acidic chemicals 
with sodium bicarbonate produces an almost im- 
mediate release of carbon dioxide—the result, 
good hot biscuits. The chemicals used are sodium 
acid pyrophosphate and monocalcium phosphate in 
combination with sodium bicarbonate, all of them 
useful in the aerating process. At the same time 
they contribute in themselves to the nutritive 
value of the biscuit. Calcium and phosphorus are 
ingredients essential to normal nutritional needs. 
They give tone to muscles and structural strength 
to bones and teeth. Such a breakdown could be 
made on almost every food or phase of the food 
industry.” 

Dr. Oser’s statement, a paper read before the 
Institute of Food Technologists and subsequently 
published in Chemical and Engineering News, 
points out how ascorbic acid is not any more 
sinister when produced chemically than in its na- 
tural form in orange juice. Thiamine chloride, 
found in many foods, does not suddenly become 
evil because it has been synthesized. On the other 
hand, do we forbid clams, because they contain a 
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thiamine-destroying enzyme? Milk, pork and choco- 
late contain substances to which certain allergy- 
prone citizens react violently, yet we do not ban 
them legally. 

“Little concern,” says Dr. Oser, “is expressed 
for the caffein in coffee and tea and the theo- 
bromine in cocoa; for the acetic acid in vinegar; 
for the oxalates in certain leafy vegetables; and 
for many other naturally occurring ‘chemicals’ in 
foods which can be demonstrated under the usual- 
ly exaggerated experimental conditions to have 
deleterious properties. . . . The consumer can be 
taught that the major components of the foods 
on her table are proteins, carbohydrates and fats 
but it would be difficult to convince her that she is 
feeding her family polymers of amino acids, or of 
hexoses, or glyceride esters of oleic, palmitic and 
stearic acids. The word ‘food’ conveys to her a 
wholesome or beneficial concept, whereas the 
word ‘chemical’ seems to imply something sinister 
or poisonous.” 

We think Dr. Oser’s exhaustive treatment of 
this vexed subject so important as to warrant 
reproduction in full within the pages of this 
journal. It will be found in this issue, beginning 
on page 26. 

e®ee 


GOBBLEDYGOOK FOR US GOOKS 


EP, J. CALEB BOGGS (R., Del.) makes pub- 

lic an instruction sheet which is being cir- 
culated among the publicity writers of the Office 
of Price Stabilization. These government press 
agents, he says, are being told to beware of 
references to “controls” and “spending” and of 
using various other phrases and expressions which 
have taken on unhappy meanings for a great many 
people. 

The Delaware congressman charges in a formal 
statement that OPS, which told Congress it must 
have $3,126,811 for “public information” purposes 
during this fiscal year, “is operating a gigantic 
propaganda mill to confuse and confound the 
American people.” 

The instruction sheet telling the OPS staff 
what to write and what not to write, Mr. Boggs 
thinks, was intended to lay down the Truman 
propaganda line for the benefit of “Mike DiSalle’s 
highly-paid hot-air artists” and should be labeled, 
“A Lesson in Government by Deceit and Dis- 
honesty.” 

“The Truman Administration,” says the con- 
gressman, “obviously wants price rises to occur 
because they will furnish an excuse for demanding 
still harsher controls and hiring more thousands 
of political henchmen to enforce them. These pay- 
rollers, incidentally, will be the administration's 
shock troops in the next presidential election.” 

Here is the text of the instruction sheet (“Copy 
Problem No. 7’): 

“Certain phrases and expressions which in 
themselves are not objectionable, may be overused 
or come to have objectionable connotations among 
persons critical of OPS. 

“Things to avoid: 

“1. Excessive reference to ‘controls’ and ‘price 
control program.’ OPS has been criticized for 
wanting to perpetuate controls. Use instead ‘sta- 
bilization,’ ‘price program,’ ‘controls on prices,’ 
‘efforts to hold prices down,’ ‘efforts to hold the 
line.’ 

“2. Reference to ‘defense spending.’ Use in- 
stead ‘defense production,’ ‘production of military 
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equipment and supplies,’ with emphasis on ‘pro- 
duction’ rather than ‘spending.’ 

“3. Positive statements that OPS has stopped 
or can stop inflatior, We need not be over-zealous 
to claim that OPS has ‘checked inflation.’ We are 
not justified in making such positive claims. 

“4, References to the ‘lull in prices.’ Integrate 
the ‘lull’ into the continuing fight against inflation. 
Continue to give consumers and the OPS credit 
for helping achieve the steadying of prices but 
do not write of the ‘lull’ as an accomplished fact. 
As its name implies, the ‘lull’ is a temporary eas- 
ing during a period of tension. Reference to the 
‘lull’ should be followed up by statements that 
show an awareness of the pressures ahead. 

“5. References to ‘extra money.’ The average 
consumer doesn’t have ‘extra money.’ Speak of 
‘additional earnings,’ ‘added purchasing power,’ 
etc.” 

To the bu.eaucrat all of us who are outside 
the pale of administrative Washington are gooks 
who can be kept in line only with the right 
amount of gobble. 

eee 


BREAD AND BUTTER—OR TAXES 


HE staggering rise in the nation’s tax bill in 

the last 10 years has reached the point where 
we are now paying more in taxes than we spend 
for food. Commenting upon this awesome situa- 
tion, Paul S. Willis, president of Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc., says: ’ 

“The consumer has been repeatedly reminded 
of the increase in food prices and the need for 
price controls by government officials who have 
ignored the steady increase in the tax bite on 
consumer incomes by the rising cost of govern- 
ment.” 

Federal government figures show that in 1940 
the nation spent $17.1 billion for food and paid 
only $12.7 billion in taxes. By 1950, this relation- 
ship had been approximately reversed. Last year 
the $52.5 billion spent for food was exceeded by 
the nation’s tax bill of about $57 billion. 

Applying the trend of taxes versus food ex- 
penditures since 1940 to the individual consumer, 
Mr. Willis has used U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture figures to disclose an even more striking situ- 
ation on a per capita basis. 

These figures, says Mr. Willis, show that 
where as per capita expenditure for food has in- 
creased less than three times between 1940 and 
1950, personal taxes levied on the individual con- 
sumer have increased over six times in that period. 
Per capita food expenditures went from $129 in 
1940 to $342 in 1950 and personal direct taxes 
went from $20 per capita to $132. 

“When it is considered,” comments Mr. Willis, 
“that per capita food expenditures took only 23.5% 
of per capita personal income in 1950 compared 
with 22% in 1940, it seems that the food industry 
has done a good job in holding the line in the 
fight against inflation.” 

This is a significant observation and one that 
should be given proper consideration among those 
who concern themselves with devices for con- 
trolling marketplace inflation. We hear virtually 
nothing from the controllers, however, about that 
other vastly greater and more rapidly increasing 
cost of living—our burden of taxation. Truly, we 
have come from World War II's “guns and butter” 
austerity to something far more grievous—an 
economy of bread and butter and/or taxes. 

e@*ee 

Add to your five-foot shelf of useless books 
a pamphlet called “Deer Mortality from Gunshot 
Wounds,” published by the U.S. Department of 
the Interior—at your expense. One of the more 
astounding conclusions reached by this scientific 
and costly study is that more deer without antlers 
are left lying around after being shot by hunters 
than are deer with antlers. 
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(IT MOSTLY WAS) 


Note the new theme line, for 
instance—“Rich with Raisins” 
ties right in with your own 
enrichment program! 


IN THE FIELD of enrichment, nutritionists agree that: 

RAISINS supply energy! They average 
70% sugar — ‘simple sugar” (dextrose) which is 
readily digestible and completely absorbed by the 
human body. In fact, Raisins provide from 1218 to 
1600 calories per pound. 

RAISINS supply minerals! They are one 
of the richest fruits in iron, vital to building red 
blood cells — and in copper, needed to help the 
body assimilate the iron for positive health and as 
a defense against anemia. 

Additionally, Raisins contain calcium, magnesium, 
potassium, sodium and phosphorus—all of which 
help the body fight off acidity. 





RAISINS provide vitamins! Analysis shows 
that Raisms supply carotene (Vitamin A), thiamin, 
(Vitamin B,) and riboflavin (Vitamin B,). 


And what a lift it gives to sell- 
ing your own baked goods! 


When you bake goods Rich with Raisins, you not 


only add extra nutrition — you add extra consume? 


sales appeal in extra flavor and good taste. 
Note how this full color Industry advertising 
and rich appetizing words—helps arouse appetites 
and sales for raisin bread. (Other raisin bakery 
items will be featured in subsequent advertising.) 


It can be tied in to your own 
store promotions, too 


Colorful bread rack hangers, counter cards, ad head- 
ings, ad spots and sample radio commercials are 
available free. Just send a post card to CALIFORNIA 
RAISIN ADVISORY BOARD, Box 1963, Fresno, Calif. 


Moke your wrt baking and. alos... 
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Went this extra zippy saled? Make i 
with grated carrots, pineapple — anc 
zisins. You'll make it extra 
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Make cereals tastier —by sprinkling 
them with flavory, rich caisins. You'll 
hear calls for a second helping! 


This is just the first of a new series 
of full-color California Raisin Indus- 
- try national magazine advertising. 
Watch for the next one — featuring 
Raisin cookies—in the December is- 
sue of these same big magazines. 


Full-color 


ad appearing in 
November Issues 


McCALL'S 
BETTER HOMES & 
GARDENS 


Total circulation 
7,421,924 





The California Raisin 
Industry also offers a free 
new color-illustrated 
booklet of 60 ‘Tested 
Raisin Formulas” and 
assistance of the Bakery 
Service Department 
headed by W.E. (Bill) 
Doty. If you'd like this 
booklet or have any spe- 
cial questions, write to 
Bill Doty, P.O. Box 
1963, Fresno, California. 
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BAKING INDUSTRY ALLIEDS 
PLAN OCT. 16 BREAKFAST 


CHICAGO — Bakers and allied 
tradesmen who attend the annual 
meeting of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry here Oct. 16 are go- 
ing to get a rejuvenation of their 
sales personalities, program commit- 
teemen say. 

Feature speaker at the breakfast 
meeting, to be held at 8 a.m. in the 
main ballroom of the Hotel Sherman 
during the American Bakers Assn. 
convention, will be William H. Gove, 
sales development manager of the 
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Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul. 

The annual business meeting of the 
allied trades group will be brief, al- 
lowing the spotlight to fall on Mr. 
Gove, who is one of the country’s out- 
standing speakers on sales and mer- 
chandising. Speaking on “Serve. 
Show—Suggest,” Mr. Gove averages 
about 100 talks a year, addressing 
some 10,000 salesmen all over the 
country. In addition he has appeared 
frequently as a guest speaker at 
luncheon and dinner meetings of busi- 
ness, social and educational groups. 
Despite this heavy schedule, he still 


finds time to work with salesmen in 
the field. 

Mr. Gove joined the 3M company 
as a salesman in 1943, following sev- 
en years with the Beech-Nut Packing 
Co. in sales work. Previously, during 
the depression years, he had sold 
magazines and vacuum cleaners on 
a house-to-house basis, had played in 
dance bands, had enjoyed a brief ca- 
reer as a professional baseball player 
and, according to Gove legend, had 
been a barker in a carnival sideshow 
for a summer season. Mr. Gove was 
named sales development manager of 
Minnesota Mining in 1947. 

Breakfast plans for the meeting 





How to Make More 
Money with Donuts 





Market 65% Untapped. Many keen bakers 
have realized the big opportunity in a donut 
market.that is still 65% untapped. Taking 
advantage of DCA’s complete service, they 
have boosted their route averages as much 
as $150—$175 per week. Here are the 5 im- 
portant points of DCA’s donut “Profit In- 
surance” that helped these bakers get such 


Insure Your Profits 


in Cake Donut Sales 
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William H. Gove 


have also been made with the welfare 
of the audience in mind. An “Allied 
Trades Juice Bar” will be in opera- 
tion with “all the juice you can drink” 
available. Coffee, sweet rolls and 
toast, jellies and jams will be on the 
tables, and a breakfast of ham and 


eggs will be served. 
Music will be supplied by the North- 

erners quartet, lteatured radio and 
1. Mizes: fully prepared ” , television artists in Chicago for 20 
mixes developed in the ™ 1 years. 
largest mix research lab- The breakfast meeting will be con- 
oratories in the world, cluded by 10 a.m., in time for the 
guarantee the right do- start of the ABA branch sessions 
nut for your market. scheduled for that day. 

The right combination of flavor, appearance, 

eating and keeping qualities, crust color, 

volume, texture, and fat absorption makes 

top consumer acceptance sure. 


big sales increases. 
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RAY O’BRIEN, R. H. HANSEN 
FORM BROKERAGE COMPANY 


ST. PAUL—The formation of a bro- 
kerage firm under the name of the 
Hansen & O’Brien Co. has been an- 
nounced by R. H. Hansen and Ray 
O’Brien. Offices of the company are 
at 1844 Grand Ave., St. Paul. 

Mr. Hansen was associated with 
Standard Brands, Inc., for 27 years 
prior to his recent resignation to join 
more cake donuts when you work with Mr. O’Brien as a manufacturers rep- 

: resentative. Mr. O’Brien is also a for- 

donut experts. For thirty years DCA _ mer Standard Brands sales represen- 

sere. j 7 tative, having served with the com- 

has specialized in the production and pany for 29 years. During the past 

four years he has been active in the 

baking industry as a manufacturers 

representative under the name of 
O’Brien’s Specialty Foods. 

The new firm will serve the baking 
Let DCA experts show you DCA’s industry in the Upper Midwest, cov- 

ering all of Minnesota and parts of 
“Freshness Control” plan. A plan de- North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa 
: 3 and Wisconsin. It will serve as rep- 
signed to give your customers the fin- resentative for Durkee Famous Foods, 
* Chicago; Lauritzen & Co.; Spencer & 
est donuts in your market . . . boost Co. New York; California Raisin Co., 
Fresno, Cal,; Bauer & Lovey, New 
York, and the Sokol Co., Chicago. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FAMILY SELLS ELEVATOR 

STAR CITY, IND.—The J. C. Phil- 
a lips family has sold the J. C. Phillips 
Profit Insurance” for your cake donut grain elevator, owned by the same 
family for more than 50 years, to 


... with the complete 
DCA service! 


2. Equipment: a full 
line of top efficiency 
equipment to meet all 
requirements . . . keep 
labor costs low ... pro- 
duce perfect, uniform * 


donuts. You'll make more money — selling 


3. Packaging: distine- 
tive packaging of 
every type, size. Gives 
your products eye- 
appeal...keeps donuts 
fresher, longer. 


merchandising of donuts. Let this ex- 
pert service go to work for you. 


4. Merchandising: 

the most complete 

service in the bakery 

field. Helps you put 

over DCA’s work- 

able “Freshness Con- 

trol” sellin lan. | Frosted 
Provides 8 r- —s 
ket analysis...sampling service ...point-of- 
sale display material ...and consumer adver- 
tising to help you sell more donuts. 


your donut sales. 





Yes .. . DCA’s COMPLETE service 


ies : and Freshness Control plan means 
5. Product & Equipment Service: a trained 
staff of field men are always at your call to 
help solve any production and equipment business. Write today for full partic- three Kokomo residents, Guy Wilson, 
problems ...keep your production rolling Robert Ortman and Veenel Pees 


smoothly. 3 ulars. The grain elevator was started in 
DCA’s 5-Point Donut Profit Insurance 1900 by the late J. C. Phillips and 


can help you boost donut sales. We welcome 
the opportunity to show you DCA’s com- 

lete, comprehensive service will easily fit 
into your present operation... bring you 














sound extra profits. 


his father-in-law, T. L. Reed. Since 
the death of Mr. Phillips it has been 
owned by his children, W. B. Phillips 
and Julia Fagan of Star City, George 
Phillips of Culver and Mary Master- 


DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA ° 393 Seventh Ave., N.Y.1,.N.Y¥. son of Noblesville. 
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IS KING 


After more than 50 years of steady, 
top quality, you naturally expect the 
best from POLAR BEAR flour. 
And you will not be disappointed. 
Today POLAR BEAR is still set- 
ting the highest standard of uniform 
dependable baking performance. 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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Gauging Toxicity of Chemicals in Foods 


of the activity of Food Research 

Laboratories was devoted to the 
demonstration of the presence and 
amount of nutritional components in 
foods or food ingredients. Only oc- 
easionally did problems arise involv- 
ing alleged or actual toxicity of foods; 
and ir these cases accidental contam- 
ination or, more rarely, gross reck- 
lessness or ignorance was involved. 
In the past few years, however, em- 
phasis has, to a considerable extent, 


Uri recently the major part 


been diverted from the positive or 
nutritional aspect of foods to the 
negative or toxicological aspect. This 
situation has resulted from the mul- 
tiplicity of new chemicals designed 
to improve and enlarge crops by com- 
bating the ravages of pests or to re- 
duce spoilage of foods due to enzym- 
atic or microbial action. An addition- 
al’ factor has -been the expanding 
knowledge of the functional attributes 
of old and new chemicals which has 
made it possible to prolong the life of 


foods on the grocer’s shelf and in the 
pantry, and to improve their palata- 
bility, texture, flavor, appetite appeal, 
and ease of, preparation. 

The’ subject has ‘become a “cause 
eélébre” which-has oecupied the at- 
tention of food and chemical manu- 
facturers, of nutritionists, pharma- 
cologists and toxicologists, of enforce- 
tment-agencies, legislative committees 
and the courts. In spite of the fact 
that scientific knowledge is in many 
respects distressingly limited, much 


WHITE BREAD 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade mork of 


the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
notural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


All you have to do is to look 


at a slice of beautiful white 


bread. Run your thumb over 


the smooth grain — gently 


compress the resilient crumb 


eA 


> 


hl!!! there's bread at its 


lest. As one baker says, 


ince starting to use Wytase 
pur bread is better day by 


5 


” 


a day and sells better. 


‘ R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 


* 


has been written and said on the 
principles involved in establishing the 
safety of chemical additives. 
Judging from the absence of case 
reports in the medical literature and 
of seizure actions on the part of en- 
forcement agencies, one can hardly 
say that there is a “clear and pres- 
ent” danger to the public in the man- 
ner and extent to which chemical ad- 
ditives are used in food production 
or manufacture. On the other hand, 
the remarks of various spokesmen 
and writers, particularly inthe lay 
press, seem to imply that a ruthless 
chemical industry has evil designs on 
the general gastronomic welfare. No 
one in his right mind condones the 
indiscriminate use of either new or 
old chemicals as drugs or foods or 
cosmetics. In every case it is assumed 
that precautions have been taken to 
ensure safety under the conditions of 
use; the public has the right to ex- 
pect that the law should provide 
such protection. But in the last analy- 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Dr. Bernard L. 
Oser, the author of this article, 
has spend over a quarter of a cen- 
tury with Food Research Labora- 
tories, Inc., Long Island, N.Y. He is 
author and co-author of numerous 
scientific papers relating to methods 
of assay control and stabilization of 
vitamins, their use in pharmaceuti- 
cals and in the fortification of foods. 
His article is the major part of the 
text of an address delivered before 
the Institute of Food Technologists. 
It has been published in Chemical and 
Engineering News. Editorial comment 
upon the article and its subject ap- 
pears on page 21 of this ‘ssue. 





sis the “proof of safety” is not a pure- 
ly objective process. The criteria for 
safety involve certain moral and so- 
cial considerations in addition to sci- 
entific and experimental evidence. 
Criteria for Use of Chemicals 

Since these remarks concern spe- 
cifically only those chemicals for 
which necessity is presumed to have 
been established, a few words on the 
yardstick for measuring necessity 
may be in order. It seems to me that 
the following criteria should be satis- 
fied: Will the chemical improve the 
food in any material way? Will it 
materially prevent waste due to spoil- 
age or pests? Will it increase the 
supply of basic foods whose produc- 
tion is suboptimal? Will it offer eco- 
nomic or nutritional advantage to the 
ultimate consumer? By these stand- 
ards a hypothetical insecticide whose 
only function was to increase the 
yield of artichokes or pomegranates 
would not be admissible; nor would 
bread-making chemicals whose use 
was not reflected in better or cheap- 
er bread. 

This attempt at defining the con- 
cept of “necessity” brings to mind 
the importance of a clear understand- 
ing of terms. Many of the words 
used in discussing this subject have 
literal or scientific significance dif- 
ferent from the meanings popularly 
attached to them. 

One is impressed with the impor- 
tant role that semantics plays in the 
current consideration of this sub- 
ject. People generally, even those in- 
telligently gifted in various fields of 
specialization, can become ready vic- 
tims of what Stuart Chase has called 


(Continued on page 30) 
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FROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 


minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 


choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 





complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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Industry Progress 
Cited on TV Show 


LOS ANGELES — Competition will 
do more than will artificial controls 
to assure housewives of the highest 
quality of bread at the most reason- 
able price, declared Dale Weber, Jr., 
west division sales manager of the 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., in an inter- 
view on the CBS-KTSL television pro- 
gram, “Look and Learn.” 

Mr. Weber, son of the founder of 
the Weber Baking Co., told Charles 
J. Conrad, interviewer, that continu- 
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ous improvements in baking processes 
are making possible the phenomena 
of record high wages, all-time rec- 
ords in tax payments, and the reason- 
able prices for bread and bakery prod- 
ucts. He cited three major inventions 
that had been introduced in the Weber 
plant here since VJ Day. 

Under questioning about the fre- 
quent attacks on today’s white bread 
by health and nutritional experts, Mr. 
Weber reminded his TV audience that 
“fortunes have been lost on dark 
bread promotions.” He said that his 
company must put on the shelves the 
loaves that the housewives will buy. 

“In the democratic free enterprise 


system, bakers must produce what 
the customers will buy,” he said. 
Housewives have consistently shown 
a high preference for today’s soft 
white loaf, he testified. 

For the last decade, he pointed out, 
millers have been enriching flour, 
“putting back that which has been 
lost in milling processes.” 


GREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLANT NEARS COMPLETION 

BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—Hill’s Bak- 
ery expects to open its new $115,000 
pastries plant in Vestal, N.Y., by the 
end of October, according to J. K. 
Meyer, general manager. He said 





THE BROLITE COMPANY 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
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225 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
4128 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 


621 Minna $t., San Francisco 1, Calif. 
518 First Ave., North, Seattle 9, Wash. 


686 Greenwood Ave., N.E., Atlanta 6, Ga. 
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RODENT CONTROL—One of two 
new posters of the series being re- 
leased by the American Institute of 
Baking’s sanitation department is 
shown above. Titled “Set ’Em Right,” 
the colorful poster outlines the most 
important points of a mouse-trapping 
program. Sample copies of the above 
poster and others in the series, with 
larger quantities supplied at cost, may 
be obtained from the department of 
Bakery Sanitation, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 





the building is complete except for 
plumbing and electrical fixtures. Work 
on the structure started early this 
year. Long term plans call for future 
construction of added facilities on 
the new Vestal site and removal of 
the entire operations from Bingham- 
ton. Bread will be produced at the 
Binghamton plant until the entire 
operation is moved to Vestal. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
HEAR TALK ON FREEZERS 


PITTSBURGH — Herman J. Dres- 
sel, Chicago retail baker, spoke on 
“The Application of Low Tempera- 
tures in Bakery Products” during a 
recent meeting of the Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania. The meeting room was dec- 
orated with prize-winning dahlias 
raised by Wendell Fleckenstein, Poto- 
mac Bakery, Dormont, at his country 
estate. 

Ernest Dorner, Dorner Bakery, 
Etna, meeting chairman, introduced 
Mr. Dressel, who reported that in his 
Chicago bakeries he had eight deep 
freezers and retarding boxes with 
storage capacity for 25,000 cakes. He 
called them great innovations in the 
baking industry, and said that they 
eliminate stale merchandise losses, 
promote sales by making possible a 
greater variety of goods and cut down 
overhead by cutting down on night 
work and overtime. 

Conrad Schoemer, Schoemer Bak- 
ery, Beaver Falls, association presi- 
dent, reported that the board of di- 
rectors wrote a letter to Collier’s 
magazine praising the recent article 
on bread. 

Walter Handreck, Greb Bakery, Mt. 
Oliver, chairman of the extension 
courses at the baking division of 
South High Vocational School, an- 
nounced that the Pittsburgh Board of 
Education, with Paul Beadling as in- 
structor, has inaugurated a course in 
retail selling and merchandising of 
bakery products, which is free to bak- 
ing personnel. 
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Chemicals in Foods 


(Continued from page 26) 


the “tyranny of words.” Every food 
is a more or less heterogeneous mix- 
ture of chemicals, many of which 
have not been identified but a vast 
number of which have either been 
classified or identified chemically. 
Some of these chemical components 
have been synthesized in the labora- 
tory, and of these the vitamins, in 
particular, are actually used to aug- 
ment the nutritional value of foods. 





THERE’S GOOD REASON why 
Tenth Anniversary of bread and flour en- 
richment is being celebrated this year .. . 
because you have made good white flour 


and popular white bread better by enrich- 


VITAMIN DIVISION + HOFFMANN 
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Nevertheless the word “food” con- 
veys a wholesome or beneficial con- 
cept, whereas the word “chemical” 
seems to imply something sinister or 
poisonous. The consumer can be 
taught that the major components of 
the foods on her table are proteins, 
carbohydrates, and fats, but it would 
be difficult indeed to convince her 
that she is feeding her family poly- 
mers of amino acids, or of hexoses, 
or glyceride esters of oleic, palmitic, 
and stearic acids. 

The fact that man has discovered 
his food in the products of nature has 
endowed it with some divine or su- 
perhuman quality; but because chem- 


icals, at least in their pure form, are 
generally produced in laboratories 
under a shroud of mystery, they are 
to be feared and avoided—except 
to combat worse evil, for example 
when used as drugs to fight disease. 

In discussions of chemicals in foods, 
the distinction between what is na- 
tural and what is synthetic has like- 
wise been beclouded by semantic ob- 
scurantism. The impression has pre- 
vailed that that which is natural is 
good, that which is man-made is 
evil. In an essay aptly titled “An Out- 
line of Intellectual Rubbish,” Ber- 
trand Russell said, “Belief in ‘nature’ 
and what is ‘natural’ is a source of 
= 5 yas 


% 


ANNIVERSARY 


the ing.. 


foods better! 


Hoffma oR td., Montreal 


Le 


“> 


.and because this has meant a major 
contribution to the public’s good health. 
Be proud that you serve so well. By 


keeping faith with nature you maktigood 


“LA ROCHE INC. + NUTLEY 10,N. J 


Nheeping fuilh wilh nature 
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many errors. Many practices 
which have come to seem ‘natural’ 
were originally ‘unnatural’... . Eat- 
ing cooked food is ‘unnatural’... . 
Every advance in civilization has been 
denounced as unnatural while it was 
recent.” 

Turning to the question of the hu- 
man diet, it is necessary to point 
out that the only food truly ordained 
by nature for man is human breast 
milk. Obviously this could not con- 
veniently serve him throughout his 
life span and hence a well-intentioned 
Providence furnished him with a 
great variety of plants and animals, 
with the ingenuity for experimenta- 
tion, and with the capacity for learn- 
ing, all of which made his continued 
existence possible. In place of this 
slow and costly method of trial and 
error, man now has available the 
orderly means of experimental evalu- 
ation of potential foods using the 
lower orders of animal life as test 
subjects. 

The Question of the Natural 

That which is natural is not nec- 
essarily wholesome. The venom of 
the rattlesnake is quite as natural 
as its meat which, though perhaps 
not esthetic, is quite edible. The 
chemical known as ascorbic acid is no 
more sinister after it has been iso- 
lated from orange juice than it was 
when nature put it there, nor should 
its chemical synthesis detract from 
its virtues in any way. 

Thiamine chloride is not evil when 
it is made synthetically any more 
than certain species of toadstools are 
wholesome because they are products 
of nature. In fact raw clams which, 
like certain other fish, have been 
endowed by nature with a thiamine- 
destroying enzyme, are nevertheless 
highly regarded by man as seafood. 

The late Otto Folin of Harvard 
University once pointed out that 
there was “no evidence to lead us to 
believe that the cinnamon, oil of 
cloves and other similar ingredients 
used by our mothers are wholesome 
as compared with benzoic acid.” The 
fact is that these spices and essen- 
tial oils contain many chemically 
identified and synthetically reproduc- 
ible aldehydes, esters and ketones. 

Little concern is expressed for the 
caffeine in coffee and tea and the 
theobromine in cocoa; for the acetic 
acid in vinegar; for the oxalates in 
certain leafy vegetables; and for 
many other naturally occurring 
“chemicals” in foods which can be 
demonstrated under the usually ex- 
aggerated experimental conditions to 
have deleterious properties. 


Poisons in Natural Foods 


One need not look far for evidence 
that a great many natural foods are 
not unqualifiedly nutritious or whole- 
some. For the purpose of this dis- 
cussion we may disregard those con- 
taminated by invading microorganisms 
which tend to produce spoilage or 
pathogenicity; or the poisonous mus- 
sels and fish described, for instance, 
in an article on food poisoning by the 
late B. C. Vaughan written in 1899 
and reprinted in the‘September, 1950, 
issue of Scientific Monthly. We may 
also exclude from this discussion of 
intrinsically harmful foods those to 
which only a small percentage of in- 
dividuals react, namely the allergenic 
foods among which chocolate, sea- 
food, milk, pork and various berries 
rank high. 

Some natural constituents of foods 
interfere with the absorption or 
utilization of various nutrients. For 
example, reference has been made to 
the thiaminase in clams and other 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as. We Are of Ours, for 


“read to the 
Statt of Lite” 


KANSAS BES 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


the Heart of Kansas’ 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS 





La Grange Flours, whether plain or en- 
riched, remain the same high standard, de- 
pendable flours that have characteriezd the 
products of La Grange Mills over the half 
century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident 
but the result of painstaking care in wheat 
selection and careful milling. 





You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 











Red Wing, Minnesota 
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A professor was asked to give his 
definition of woman. After clearing 
his throat, he began in leisurely way: 
“Woman is, generally speaking—” 

“Stop right there,” interrupted a 
masculine listener. “You will never 
get any nearer to it than that.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 


A lady traveling with a friend on 
the airlines said to.the pilot: “Now 
don’t go faster than sound. We want 


to talk.” 
e?¢ ¢ 


An old Irishman collapsed in the 
street and a crowd soon gathered, 
all trying to help and each making 
suggestions. One, Maggie Riley, kept 
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shouting, “Give the poor man whis- 
key,” but little attention was paid to 
her. Then the agonized voice of the 
Irishman rose above the din, “Will 
the lot of ye hould yer tongues and 
let Maggie Riley speak!” 

¢¢ ¢ 


A man who had made a fabulous 
fortune returned to his home town and 
called on an old buddy. The old buddy 
was determined, though, that he wasn’t 
going to give the other the satisfac- 
tion of being impressed by his wealth. 

“TI got a limousine now with a chauf- 
feur,” the returning native said. 

“So what? Quite a few people got 
limousines with chauffeurs.” 

“You should see my house, it’s got 
50 rooms in it.” 

“I have heard of 50-room houses 
before.” 

“I got an 18-hole golf course at my 
house.” 

“TI heard of houses with 18-hole golf 
courses, too.” 

“Inside the house?” 


¢$?¢ ¢ 
Teacher: “Fred, if you had four dol- 
lars and I took one dollar, what 
would you have?” 
Fred: “A grudge against you for 
the rest of my life.” 
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HONEY — Its Use in Bread P 


ONEY is one of man’s oldest 
H foods. The first use of this 
natural sweetening agent 
dates back to antiquity. It was a 
common food during the pre-Chris- 
tion Era since beekeeping was a well- 
established industry along the Nile 
river as early as 3,000 B.C. 
Honey continued to be man’s chief 
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By Loren B. Smith and John A. Johnson 


Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 


sweetening agent until methods of 
sugar manufacture were perfected. 
This provided man with a more con- 
venient source. However, today con- 
siderable quantities of honey are 
utilized. It comes to us as a food 
rich in lore and unequaled in many 
respects as a sweetening agent. 

The amount of honey used in bak- 


ery products is relatively small. The 
reasons for this may be several. 
Honey, being a natural product, 
varies in composition with floral 
source and locality of production 
Any ingredient that tends to be vari- 
able might cause trouble in today’s 
streamlined production schedule of 
+dakeries. Little information is avail- 
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@ The richer flavor, finer texture 


and superior eating qualities that spell 
M-I-L-K 4in bread are developed to the 
fullest’ when you bake with BOWMAN 
BowcrestT*. That’s because it’s controlled | 


and safeguarded at every processing 


step—and PRECONDITIONED for uniform 


baking results. 


cereal flour, 


The public is MILK conscious—make the 
most of it by standardizing on BOWMAN- 
QUALITY dry milk solids. 
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roduction 


able that would indicate what vari- 
ables or how such variables might 
affect bread production. 

Since different floral sources vary 
in both aroma and flavor, it is con- 
ceivable that the different honeys 
may be used advantageously for spe- 
cific types of bakery products. At 
present, although honey is bought 
and sold according to certain grades, 
there is no information to indicate 
how the grading factors may be used 
as a guide. to buying honey for a 
specific typé, of product. 


Handling Difficulties 

Another problem has been associ- 
ated with the viscous, sticky nature 
of honey. In normal form honey is 
stored and shipped in 5-gal. (60-lb.) 
containers. If the honey is granulated 
it is necessary to heat treat the 
honey to remove it from the can. 
Even though honey may have ad- 
vantages not common to other sweet- 
ening agents such as sucrose and 
dextrose, the baking industry has 
hesitated to use honey partly because 
of handling difficulties. 

Part of this handling difficulty 
might be alleviated by reducing the 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Research into 
the place of honey in baked products 
was conducted under a grant ap- 
proved by the Research and Market- 
ing Act of 1946. Mr, Smith is with the 
department of milling industry at 
Banens State yet Manhattan, and 
Mr. Joh is iate professor 
with | the same tnatitation. 








viscosity. and shipping of the honey 


in tank cars. Such honey might be 


m¢tered to thé mixer. Honey also 
might be packaged in granulated 
form if suitable size and kind of 
containers were used. The use of 
honey in dehydrated form offers 
some possibility, but again it is not 
known if such would be economically 
feasible. 

This research was conducted to 
determine the effect of variable com- 
position honey on quality of bread 
and production methods. Honeys of 
different floral sources and locality 
of production were studied in white 
bread, whole wheat bread and roll 
production. 


Honeys Vary in Composition 

Honeys, selected for the purpose 
of this study, were extremely vari- 
able as to chemical composition and 
floral source. 

The summary of grading factors 
and chemical composition are shown 
in Tables 1 and 2. It is evident that 
the natural moisture content of the 
honey varies from:15 to 20%. Some 
honeys such as white clover and 
orange are light in color while buck- 
wheat and fall flowers honey is dark. 
Likewise the acidity varied from a 
pH of 3.6 to 4.0. Some honeys, nota- 
bly mesquite, tupelo and eucalyptus, 
were low in sucrose compared to 
orange, yellow sweet clover and light 
amber alfalfa. The ratio of levulose 
to dextrose sugars varied from’ 1.02 
for cotton honey to 1.39‘for tupelo 
honey. The honeys Were also exam- 
ined for possible differences in en- 
zymic content by analysis for alpha- 
amylase and proteolytic activity. The 
alpha-amylase was essentially un- 
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BREAD 


A BUILDER OF “ALL AMERICANS” 


At no time in history has better bread been available 
for the American dinner tables than today’s bakers’ 
bread. It looks better, tastes better and is more healthful. 


Never before has “Milling Knowhow” been so well 
supplied with technical checks and balances to safe- 
guard uniformity. 


The wheat grower also is in step with the baker and 
miller. Controlled wheat quality has become a reality 
thru constant vigilance ob improvement research. All 
combine to build “All Americans.” 


GOOCH’S BEST 
nigakes FLOUR 


GOMEC — AKSARBEN 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capucity 5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 








Our aim is not merely to sell 
flour to bakers. It is to supply our 
bakery customers with flour of the 
baking character they require to 
produce the finest loaves in their 
markets. Nowhere is quality more 


carefully guarded than in the pro- 


duction of RODNEY flours. That's 
why the famous RODNEY brands 


have such a long established record 








for good baking. If you try these 
flours, you ll see the difference. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S. A. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY ‘ SEABOARD ALLIED Y MILLING CORP. 
1209 Statler Building 
Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
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measurable and the proteolytic ac- 
tivity was very low or non-existent. 


Effect of Honey Composition on 
White Bread Production 


White bread was baked, substitut- 
ing sucrose for honey at 3% and 6% 
levels. Correction for the sugar con- 
tent of the honey as well as correc- 
tion for the moisture was made so 
that bread could be compared at 
equivalent sugar levels. Fifteen dif- 
ferent honeys were used. Summary 
of the bread characteristics is shown 
in Table 3. 

Mixing, fermentation. proof and 
baking schedules were maintained 
the same for all tests. None of the 
variable honey factors ‘appeared to 
affect changes in these baking char- 
acteristics. The grain and texture 
seemed somewhat inferior with cer- 
tain honeys but there did not appear 
to be any relationship between these 
bread quality characteristics and 
honey variables. 

The color of crumb was found to 
be inferior with certain honeys such 
as Spanish needle, buckwheat and fall 
flowers honey. It was demonstrated 
that the color grade of honey could 
be readily utilized to protect the 
buyer from purchasing honey which 
would be too dark for white bread 
production. It was considered that a 
Pfund reading greater than 70 mm. 
would be unsatisfactory for white 
bread production 


Effect of Honey on Crumb Firm- 
ness and Retention of Crumb 
Moisture 


Since the levulose-dextrose ratio of 
the honeys varied so widely it was 
believed that this may affect reten- 
tion of moisture and crumb firmness 
In these tests involving 3 and 6% 
sugar levels no significant difference 
between sucrose and honey could be 
found. Evidently, not enough sugar 
remained after fermentation and 
baking to have any consequences on 
these crumb properties. 


Consumer Acceptability of Bread 
Made With Honey 


Although U.S. grades of honey do 
not include classification by aroma, 
it is recognized that flavor and aroma 
of honeys is one of the most dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. Whether 
such aroma and flavor could be de- 
tected in bread and whether all 
honeys were acceptable was not 
known. To determine the effect of 
honey on consumer acceptability or- 
ganoleptic tests were performed at 
3 and 6% honey levels. 

At 3% honey level, 55% of the 
testing panel detected the presence 
of honey in bread when compared 
with sucrose. When 6% honey was 
used, 59% of the panel detected the 
presence of honey. These results were 
subjected to statistical analyses and 
found to be highly significant, indi- 
cating that honey does impart a dis- 
tinct aroma and flavor to the bread. 
Since some honeys are known to be 
of strong flavor, it can be expected 
that their presence would affect the 
percentage of judgments of the pan- 
el. Tupelo, orange, buckwheat, fall 
flowers and heartsease were detected 
more consistently at both the 3 and 
6% levels. 

Consumer acceptance tests showed 
that 21% of the reactions were un- 
pleasant. Buckwheat, fall flowers, 
heartsease and tupelo honeys ac- 
eounted for 62.5% of the unpleasant 
reactions. Other honeys were shown 
to be acceptable and desirable. Con- 
sumer tests made with bread con- 
taining various percentages of un- 
desirable honey blended with a de- 
sirable flavored honey showed that 
buckwheat honey could be blended up 
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to 10% of the mixture while tupelo, 
heartsease and fall flowers were ac- 
ceptable in amounts up to 15%. Oth- 
er honeys were assumed to be accept- 
able from the flavor standpoint when 
blended together in any proportion. 


Toasting Quality of Bread Made 
With Honey 

Much white bread is consumed as 
toast. It was therefore deemed neces- 
sary to study the effect of honey 
on toasting quality. It was observed 
that bread made with most honeys 
were exceptionally appetitizing when 
toasted because heat appeared to fill 
the room with a honey aroma char- 


acteristic of the floral source. Mes- 
quite, Arizona alfalfa, tupelo, euca- 
lyptus, Spanish needle and fall flow- 
ers honeys were voted fair; buck- 
wheat, horsemint and heartsease 
were objectionable and other honeys 
were excellent. All bread made with 
6% honey produced a nice golden 
brown color upon being toasted. 


Honey Whole Wheat Bread 
Production ° 
Considering the many types of 
bread that are produced commer- 
cially, honey has found its greatest 
use¢ in whole wheat breac. Experi- 
ments were conducted to idletérmine 
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the quantity of honey that could be 
satisfactorily used when bread was 
baked using the various honeys at 
3, 6, 9 and 12% levels. Distinct honey 
aroma was evident in bread contain- 
ing but 3% of tupelo, orange, buck- 
wheat and heartsease honeys. Orange 
and tupelo aroma and flavor were 
judged detectable while buckwheat 
and heartsease were undesirable. All 
other honeys were acceptable up to 
6% honey. Honey in: excess of 6% 
affected dough handling properties 
adversely. 

Soft rolls were made using the 
basic formula employed in making 
white bread except that the honey, 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR MORE THAN 70 


YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


HE good baking value of HUNTER 

flours is an “old story” to many bakers, 
for HUNTER’S CREAM and other top 
quality brands of this company have been 
made good for more than 70 years—the old- 
est flour brands in Kansas. And HUNTER 
flours are making new friends every year 
among bakers who come to appreciate the 
extra quality of these time-honored flours 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 











CAPACITY 
10,400 CwTs. a 


STORAGE 
4,500,000 BUS. : 


Millers of 


SILK FLOSS FLOUR, 


Whole Wheat Flour & 
Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour 


Kan SAS//7;,,. 


WICHITA : KANSAS 


z 
MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 


COMPANY 
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Table 1—Source, Grade, Color and Partial Chemical Analysis of Honeys 
Floral source Area source Water Color* Grade name Grade Ash 


Y. sweet clover Kansas 
Mesquite Texas 
Arizona alfalfa Arizona 
Star thistle California 
Tupelo Florida 
Eucalyptus California 
White clover California 
Orange California 
Heartsease Iowa 
Horsemint Texas 
Spanish needle Kansas 
Buckwheat New York 
Fall flowers New York 
Light amber alfalfa California 
Cotton Texas 


mm 


32 
44 


white 

white 

extra light amber 
extra light amber 
extra light amber 
light amber 
white 

white 

extra light amber 
extra light amber 
light amber 

dark 

amber 

light amber 
white 


e+ Acs4wowesss1 


*Color in millimeters Pfund. tExceed maximum moisture limits for Grade “ 


Table 2—Sugar Analysis of Honeys 


Levulose 
Dextrose 


x Dextrose 


Fioral 
source 


& Dextrin 


Young sweet 
clover 
Mesquite 
Arizona 
alfalfa 
Star thistle 
Tupelo 
Eucalyptus 
White clover 
Orange 
Heartsease 
Horsemint 
Spanish 
needle 
Buckwheat 
Fall flowers 
Light amber 
alfalfa 
Sotton 


Table 3—Effect of Honey Type on Bread 
ore Using 6% Honey Solids 


of crust 


Volume 


Type of 
sweetening 


Character 
c 


Sweet clover 10 
Mesquite... 10 
Arizona alfalfa 10 
Star thistle . 10 
Tupelo a 10 
Eucalyptus . 10 
White clover . 10 
Orange ..... 10 
Heartsease . 10 
Horsemint .. 10 
Spanish needle 10 
Buckwheat ... 10 
Fall flowers ... 10 
Light amber 
alfalfa... 10 3 9 
Yotton .. 10 3 S 
Sucrose . 10 3 9 


be bn bd oe Os bd bo ents os od bs oe et Ponture 
3 tem oe toe . 
SI neeveeonvrenvevenx”’ 


to hee OO 
“> © 


9 
10 
10 

*Yellow crumb +tBrown crumb tTan 
crumb 





shortening and yeast was increased 
to 8, 6 and 2.5%, respectively. Other 
than doughs becoming slightly sticky, 
no difficulty was observed in soft 
roll production. Tupelo, heartsease, 
horsemint, buckwheat, Spanish nee- 
dle and fall flowers honeys produced 
undesirable flavors. Arizona alfalfa 
and orange honey caused the grain 
to be open. Other honeys produced 
very acceptable soft rolls. White clo- 


ver and cotton honey caused the rolls 
to have a distinct honey aroma. 
Proposed Specifications for Purchase 
of Honey for Use in White or 
Whole Wheat Bread* 
1. All honey containers should be 
clearly labeled, showing grade, floral 
“To serve as a guide for those who offer 


to buy or sell honey for baking’ purposes. 


(Continued on page 76) 





“| GUARANTEE THE QUALITY AND 











NIFORMITY OF EVERY SACK OF 





vaker Bakers Flour!” 





The famous Quaker name—and a hard-and-fast 
guarantee—are back of every sack of Quaker Bakers 
Flour you buy. And every sack contains what today’s 
changing baking formulas, and modern high-speed 
operations, demand in a short patent flour. 


Quaker’s uniform quality is the result of strictest 
modern milling under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company... 
and constant laboratory checks for absolute de- 
pendability and trouble-free performance. 


wheat selection . . 


Get the facts today, by calling, writing or wiring... 








The Quaker Qals Ompany 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la., St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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THE MOORE -LOW 


MILLS AT COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS 


NOORE- LOWRY. 


FLAMING ARROW 


MECtum PaTENT 


BIG BOY 


,~ eee aE 


The picture above approximates the blueprint of a kernel of 
wheat which the cereal scientist has in his mind at the start of 
each crop year. He knows it has stable physical characteristics 
and will have variable chemical characteristics. It is his duty to 
determine, from among the many samples of wheat he will 
receive, which have high baking qualities and which have not. 
How well he is able to make this determination depénds not 
alone upon the laboratory facilities at his disposal, but upon his 
skill and experier:ce. We take pride in a staff that has both and 
in a laboratory that is complete in every phase. We know with 
certainty that only wheat which meets a rigid test for baking 
quality can ever reach the mill stream. 


RY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


DAILY CAPACITY 4200 CWT. 
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Each of these new labels identi- 
fies a special Russell-Miller flour 
milled for a specific baking pur- 
pose. They are reliable guide- 
posts to simplify your selection 
of the right flour for your parti- 
cular requirements. 


Equally important, these new 
labels are your definite assur- 


a good look... 


ance of top baking performance. 
There has been no change what- 
ever in the quality that bakers 
have long taken for granted in 
all Russell-Miller flours. 


Write, wire or phone, and a 
representative will be glad to 
acquaint you with the many spe- 
cial virtues of these products. 


RussELL-MILLER MILLING Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS |, MINN. 


Specialists in the milling of fine bakery flour 
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A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 


New Propucts 


= New tice 


New Lirrerature 


—_" 





in this department are those of the firm 


new services and new literature offered by 


and suppliers. Claims made 


d. Further inf ti 





items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 





No. 3174—Adhesive 
Material 


An adhesive material, which can 
be used for fastening display mate- 
rial to any surface, now is being 
packaged for industrial users by the 
Thompson-Winchester Co. The firm 
is marketing its “Stik-tack” in pack- 
ets of 240 discs, specifically designed 
for business use. 

The product adheres to metal, glass 
and wood and will not stick to the 
fingers, according to the manufactur- 
er. It can be used for a variety of 
display and merchandising ideas. 


No. 3165—Floor 
Care Booklet 


How to make floors as safe as pos- 
sible is the subject of a new booklet 
entitled “Facts About Floor Safety” 
published by S. C. Johnson & Son, 


The Northwestern Miller 
118 So. 6th St. 


on any of the 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


Inc. The 20-page booklet describes 
recommended finishing techniques and 
routine maintenance methods for sev- 
eral types of flooring. 

A special section lists danger 
points important from a safety angle 
in the maintaining of floors, and there 
are tips about cleaning, polishing and 
refinishing as a guide to safer floor 
surfaces. 

“Emerel,” a floor cleaner and de- 
odorizer, is the latest maintenance 
product to be offered by the firm. 


No. 3170—Rounder 
Leaflet 


The Model “E” rounder, designed 
for variety breads and heavy pro- 
duction and produced by the Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co. and 
its subsidiary, Union Machinery Co., 
is illustrated and described in a two- 
page leaflet released recently. 

Plan and side-view illustrations 
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FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEA Ae ey 
MI 

















BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 








Reader Service Dept. 


No. 3163—-Emery Floor Product 
No. 3165—-Floor Care Booklet 
No. 3170—Rounder Leaflet 

No. 3171—Steam Cleaner 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


The Northwestern Miller 
118 South Sixth Street 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
CLIP OUT — FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — MAIL 


The Northwestern Miller 

118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Please send me information on the following items (circle numbers) 
No. 3172 


No. 3173 
No. 3174 


Wire Spool Adapter 
Yeast Pre-Mixing 
Adhesive Material 


. 3175—Baked Goods Fessaes 


[ee 


show the over-all height and width, 
as well as the bowl diameter and 
heights to the bowl rim and feed 
hopper. 

The firm reports that the rounder 
handles dough pieces from 3 oz. to 
56 oz. with speeds up to 90 dough 
pieces a minute. The bulletin also 
lists specifications on the motor and 
feed unit. 


No. 3173—VYeast 
Pre-Mixing 


A new product designed to simplify 
pre-mixing, the “Hartman Twin 
Yeast-O-Lator Cabinet,” has been de- 
veloped by the Maine Machine Works. 
The firm reports that the product 
was developed to assure thorough 


— antes 
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mixing of yeast, malt, enrichment 
tablets and other ingredients before 
combining with other materials in 
the dough mixer. 

The cabinet combines two water 
meters, two Yeast-O-Lators, a sink 
and a drawer in one unit. The cabi- 
net is shipped fully assembled, ready 
for connection to utilities, drain and 
the dough mixers. 


No. 3163—Emery 
Floor Product 


The Walter Maguire Co. has de- 
veloped an emery product for use in 
floors. According to the firm, it has 
the advantages of providing tough- 


OPO De 


Now It’s Easier ... 


We've gone further to make it 
easy for you to obtain additional in- 
formation about the new products, 
new services and new literature de- 
scribed in the Worth Looking Into 
department. Here’s all you have to 
do: 

(1) Clip out the entire coupon and 
return address card in the lower out- 
side corner of this page. 

(2) Circle the number of the item 
on which you desire more informa- 
tion. Fill in your name, your com- 
pany’s name and your address. 

(3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on 
the outside. 

(4) Fasten the two edges togeth- 
er with a staple, cellophane tape or 
glue, whichever is handier. 

(5) Drop in any mailbox. 

That's all you do. We'll pay the 
postage. 

You can, of course, continue to use 
your own envelope or paste the cou- 
pon on the back of a penny postcard 
if you prefer. 

Whichever way you use, be as- 
sured we'll see to it that you get 
the additional information you want 


quickly. 
—The Editers 
te i die a 
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rooms? ... at 
tHe SHERMAN 


Chicago's Moke the Sherman 
your hotel in Chicago: 
personality . new ; 


hotel...now dramatically designed. 


© Fascinating 
brilliantly — restaurants, including 
the beautiful new 
restyled College Inn 
Porterhouse, famous 
Well of the Seo. 
® Handy-to- 
everything locanon. 


© Gorage in hotel. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


Randolph ond Clark Streets 


CHICAGO 


Frank W. Bering, Boord Chairman 
Jomes A. Hort, President 
Pot Hoy, V.P. and Gen'l Mgr. 
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| MICHIGAN FLOURS | 
(Quality Controlled) 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. 
Chelsea, Michigan 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN ry Vigan, em aen 





The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








**DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Miils, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The oe = Co. 


Denton, Texas 


baticaite Ted: 
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ness and durability in floors and of 
making them resistant to effects of 
oils, fats, sugar, organic wastes and 
most acids 

The firm explains that emery ag- 
gregate consists of hard, sharply ir- 
regular emery particles which pack 
and interlock. When mixed with ce- 
ment and water, the other compo- 
nents of “Emeri-Crete” floors, these 
particles, according to the firm, form 
a hard cohesive mass that dries to 
extreme hardness. It can be used 
for a new floor or for resurfacing an 
old floor 


‘¢ * = 
No. 3175—Baked 

“ >] 
Goods Freezer 

A new 3-compartment refrigerator 
for freezing fin'shed baked goods has 
been announced by Harvey O. Ahrens, 
vice president in charge of sales, the 
C. Schmidt Co. The model has a ¢a- 


pacity of 90 standard bun pans and 
an over-all size of 6 ft. 9% in. wide, 
2 ft. 10% in. deep and 6 ft. 3% in. 
high 

The firm has published a folder in 
which the product is described and 
illustrated and which includes speci- 
fications. The new product is an addi- 
tion to the firm's “Bake-N-Freez” line 
of equipment, which also includes 
walk-in models, 2-compartment 
reach-in freezers and an under-the- 
table model 
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No. 3171—Steam 


Cleaner 

The Livingstone Engineering Co. 
has announced a new “Speedyelec- 
tric’ steam-jet cleaner for use in 
the food products industry. The clean- 
er is 16 in. wide and 48 in. long, 
designed for portability and com- 
pletely self-contained. 

The firm states that it cleans such 
objects as mixers, kettles, conveyors 
and cabinets, and may be operated in 
a crowded bakery without danger 
or annoyance to persons nearby. The 
cleaner uses steam from the built-in 
high pressure boiler, and there is no 
flooding of the working area, no 
smoke, flames or fire hazard, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. 


No. 3172—Wire 
Spool Adapter 


A new wire spool adapter has been 
produced by the Inland Wire Prod- 
ucts Co. The firm states that the 
spool will convert any type of stitch- 
ing machine to use 25 Ib. coils and 
that it will maintain accurate control 
of the wire. 

The product guides and feeds the 
wire in a steady flow to the stitch- 
ing head, preventing jam-ups, kinks 
and snarls, according to the manu- 
facturer. 








Cente nmntal rourinc mus co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 








ne Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

aes with more than one hundred elevators 

and h in the milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTr_e, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
' CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, Eastern Representative, 2% Beaver Street, New Yorx Orry 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 400%: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 

















SUNNY 
KANSAS 


You can always stay a step ahead 
of your bread production prob- 
lems if your doughs are based on 


the firm foundation of SUNNY 
‘KANSAS flour. The extra measure 
of quality in SUNNY KANSAS 
gives character to your loaf 

a character that reflects the skillful 
care with which we pick the super- 


ior wheats for this outstanding flour. 


a 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA ad 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation's bakers for their uniformly su- 
performance in the shop. ACME 

bay and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling | is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 

perry absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS 


for better baking 


ask for 
THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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DO YOU KNOW . eee 


a I gO 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 52 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 
score of 70 is passing, 80 geod, 90 very good. 


1. The term “straight flour” is used 
to denote all of the white flour that 
can be milled from the wheat berry. 


2. Powdered sugar when used in a 
cookie dough will produce cookies 
having a greater spread than when 
granulated sugar is used. 

3. When hot water is used in mak- 
ing pie dough, the crust will be mealy. 


4. Puff paste doughs cannot be 
made satisfactory by machine before 
rolling in the butter or oleomargarine. 


5. Bread flour is used in making 
sponge cakes because it will produce 
a more tender cake than when cake 
flour is used. 

6. There is nothing to be done about 
the toughness of the dark parts in a 
marble cake when cocoa or choco- 
late is added to a light mix in order 
to produce the marble effect. 

7. The ideal way to give pieces of 
dough intermediate or overhead proof 
is to rest them at a temperature of 
82-88° F. and a relative humidity of 
about 65-70%. 

8. Whole wheat flour has better 
keeping qualities than has white flour. 


9. In the production of pies, the 
baker should make two different 
doughs, using one for the bottom 
crust and one for the top crust in 
order to obtain the best results. 

10. When making rye bread the 
sponge dough method will produce a 
better flavor than the straight dough 
method. 

11. Butter cookies made in Minne- 
sota must contain not less than 30% 
butterfat in the total shortening con- 
tent. 

12. Steam used in the oven during 
the baking of bread has no effect upon 
the volume of the bread. 

13. Chocolate icing turns gray read- 
ily because of overheating. 


14. Hollow bottoms on cream puff 
shells are caused by having the bat- 
ter too stiff. 

15. Malt syrup should be stored in 
a cool place, about 70° F., instead of 
at a temperature of 85° F. as it will 
darken in color. 

16. The best method of melting bit- 
ter chocolate, to be used in cakes and 
icings, is to place it in the oven. 





Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 


Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
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Bowersock Mills & Power Co. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers tor Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 





“Golden Loaf” ms ou: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








17. Baking powder is never used in 
making angel food cakes. 

18. Lactose (milk sugar) is gen- 
erally figured as being 16% as sweet 
as cane or beet sugar. 

19. The use of egg whites in the 
dough for hard rolls is not conducive 
to producing good rolls. 

20. An average sponge dough while 
fermenting under proper conditions 
will heat up one degree an hour. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAKE DECORATING COURSE 
STARTS IN PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA—A 15-week night 
school course in cake decorating, ar- 
ranged by the Philadelphia Bakers 
Vocational Advisory Committee, got 
under way Sept. 24 at the Murrell 
Dobbins Technical School. 

The course is being conducted by 
Paul Kuhnle. Classes meet from 7 
to 10 p.m. Mondays. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
HEADS LABEL FIRM 

NEW YORK — Anthony J. Ballo 
has been named president of the 
newly created Essex Specialty Print- 
ing Co., Inc. The firm, whose sales 
office is at 101 W. 3ist St., special- 
izes in the rotogravure printing of 
product labels, gift wrapping and 
cellophane specialties. 
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FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


One of a series..« 
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service 





The Northwestern Miller Service Program 





con as 
SERVICE HEADQUARTERS POR THE MULLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


Special Services, in the tradition of The 
Northwestern Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual needs in the 
operation of their businesses. In effect, this 
tradition of The Northwestern Miller makes 
its entire staff available to serve an advertiser's 
needs. All relationships are confidential, of 


course. 


The Northwestern Miller is able to offer 
valuable agency and trade contact services 
through its network of offices in six important 
cities: Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Washington, New York and Toronto. Domes- 
tic and foreign sales connections have been 
arranged for the mutual benefits of the parties 
involved. Confidential reports on individuals 


and firms have been prepared. 


The wide range of these special services is 
typical of the tradition of service-to-advertisers 
that has made The Northwestern Miller 
“Service Headquarters for the Milling and 


Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Proof of a job well done... 


“I certainly congratulate you on the effec- 
tiveness of your service program.”—A 
milling company president.* 


“Your publication and its service program 
are of great value to us, as they are to all 
the industry."—A Pacific Northwest mill 
executive.* 


“You can be proud of the service you have 
rendered over a period of years.”—A Chi- 
cago grain firm offcial.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


Grain Industries.” In addition to these special 
services, The Northwestern Miller Service 


Program also includes: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
© The Almanack, a statistical annual 

@ The Library, for reference and research 

Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


e Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 
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the Baker's 


Doorbell 





David Greenemeyer will reopen the 
Marion (Kansas) Bakery, which has 
been closed since the July floods. E. 
R. Baker, who formerly operated the 
bakery, decided not to reopen the 
business after the floods. Mr. Greene- 
meyer, a former baker, owns the 
building in which the firm is located. 

@ 

A $16,500 plant is being constructed 

in Fond du Lac, Wis., for the produc- 


tion and distribution of Swanson 
Cookies. Martin Thinschmidt, Chicago 36-in. sifter and flour elevator, two 
baker for 15 years, has contracted mixers and a dough tray elevator. 
with the Toledo firm to make the ® 
cookies at the new plant, which will After a severe fire, the Merrill Bak- 
employ about 25 persons. ery in Williamston, Mich., has re- 
= opened. 

New equipment installed in the e 
Suwanee Food & Baking Co. plant in The Allegan (Mich.) Bakery suf- 
Jacksonville, Fla., includes a 44-tray fered damage of $400 when an ac- 


oven, automatic loader and unloader, 





... for fast, sanitary con- 
veying of dough pieces from overhead 
proofer to moulder or moulder-panner. 


@ The WENDWAY—modern steel-wire conveyor 
system—now furnishes a new, better method of 
conveying dough pieces from overhead proofer to 
moulder. Available in any combination of straight 
or curved sections, this WENDWAY DOUGH PIECE 
TRANSFER unit can be provided to fit ony standard 
or special equipment installation. 


units are cleaner, more 
efficient. Dough Pieces 
WE N DWAY ae DPT ride smoothly on clean 


wire belting, without sticking or excess dusting flour. 





This typical installation requires but one 
If-p d 90° Wendway curve to carry 
dough pieces from proofer to mouider. 


WENDWAY DPT units will acc date all i t ii 


F UNION STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Actual Wendwoay Dough 


Piece Transfer installation 
in operation. Dough pieces 
travel firm and clean on 


“stickproof’’ steel belting. 


Require no dusting or 
attention 


Every DPT unit is of rugged, “standardized” 
quality construction, self powered, and synchron- 
ized to the speed of the proofer. Steel wire 
belting travels smoothly, silently, cushioned on 
pure Nylon bearing surfaces. Stainless steel belt- 
ing is recommended, for utmost in sanitation and 
long life of economical service. 

Investigate the peak performance and 
economy of the WENDWAY DPT conveyor units 
in operation and see how they would improve 
your production. 


A 3 uGed 2 et Al, 4 
requires but one Wendway DPT con- 
veyor unit section. 





This unit, with moulder located oway from 
proofer dischorge, requires one standard 
straight section and one 90° curved section, 


toelles ti. 





gem 


BAKERY 
EQUIPMENT 
DIVISION 


ALBION, MICHIGAN 


cumulation of gas in an oven ex- 
ploded and blew out the front end of 
the oven and all of the windows in the 
building. George Masterson, an em- 
ployee, was standing at the opposite 
end of the oven when the blast oc- 
curred. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kent Liddell have re- 
opened Kent's Bakery in Milton Junc- 
tion, Wis., which has been closed 
about one and one half years. 


The Marshwood Co. in Oconomo- 
woc, Wis., has leased part of the old 
Enterprise Bldg. in that city for use 
as office and baking space. Lloyd 
Campbell, Waupon, Wis., has joined 
the Marshwood staff as plant and 
production superintendent, according 
to an annonuncement by Catherine 
Clark, Marshwood president. 


Peter Pan Bake Shops, Inc., has 
leased a shop in the Berger-Tilles 
Center at Levittown in Long Island, 
N. ¥. 

® 


The Werpy Bakery at 
Minn., has been sold by 
Werpy to Elder Molstad. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Smith have 
reopened the bakery in Nashua, 
Mont. They had been employed at 
Melcherts Bakery in Lewistown, 
Mont. 


Dawson, 
Wallace 


Prompt action by firemen prevent- 
ed a serious blaze at the bakery in 
Aurelia, Iowa, recently, when the 
manifold on a gas plate came loose 
and a counter was set on fire. 

* 

The Jacobson Bakery in Vermillion, 
S.D., recently held open house for 
800 guests to display its newly re- 
modeled salesroom. 

e 

The bakery which was to have 
been opened in Frankfort, Mich., by 
Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Dutton has been 
opened by George Herald. Mr. Herald 
moved his equipment from Mancelona, 
Mich., and added it to that of the 
Duttons’ which he purchased. Mr. 
Dutton suffered a fatal fall in re- 
arranging the interior, when he lost 
his balance and fell from a stepladder. 


Earl L. Smith and John H. Storm- 
er, Jr., proprietors of Nelson’s Pie 
Kitchen in Lakewood, N.Y., have pur- 
chased a new site and are moving 
their business. 

e 

Herman Krueger has purchased the 
Triangle Bakery in Milwaukee from 
Ernest Krueger, Jr., who has retired 
from the baking business. 

® 


With John McCroy as general man- 
ager, Hart's Bakery, Inc., recently 
began operations in Memphis. The in- 
Stallation for the wholesale baking 
firm cost about $250,000, according 
to Mr. McCrory. 

e 


The front of the J. W. Grugel Bak- 
ery in Leslie, Mich., has been rebuilt. 
2 

Each person attending the recent 
opening of Snider’s Bakery in Union 
City, Mich., received a small cake. 
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WALT DISNEY’S 


All CE in Wonpertanp 
oP 


Walt Disney’s new motion picture ALICE IN WON- 
DERLAND is already exerting an enormous influ- 
ence on merchandise of all kinds. It supplies the 
inspiration for three textile designs that appear 
in Ken-Prints for flour bags. Each design comes in 
a range of color combinations that provide the home 
sewers with endless opportunities for fashioning 
wearing apparel for every member of the family and 
articles for home decoration such as curtains and 
bedspreads. An entirely new series of designs des- 
tined for great popularity for young and old. 


Flour Packed in ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
Bags is the Customer’s First Choice 


Colorful printed bags are always appealing but when they are available 
in designs of such exceptional beauty—designs made popular by Disney’s 


great motion picture, they multiply the power of their appeal and speed 
the movement of the flour they contain. Walt Disney’s Alice In Wonder- 
land Ken-Prints are available now to a limited number of millers. 


MN PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, IMC. 


‘ Kansas City e« Buffalo e New York 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


THE MAD TEA PARTY PAINTING THE ROSES RED 


COPYRIGHT WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 
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the action of various toxic substances. 

2 is Furthermore, to offset possible inter- 
Chemicals in Foods ference with the absorption of nutri- 
ents, an adequate diet contains a 


sufficiently large excess of these nu- 
trients. 





(Continued from page 30) 


fish eaten in the raw state. Phytic 
acid present in whole wheat, oatmeal, 
and other cereal grains interferes It should be obvious at this point 
with the absorption of calcium and that whether a food or a chemical is 
iron. Carotenase, lipoxidase, ascorbic safe or harmless or nontoxic is a 
acid oxidase, and possibly other en- ‘relative matter. No chemical is com- 
zymes destroy carotene, vitamin A pletely safe under all possible condi- 
and vitamin C in vitro; however, the tions of administration. Harmless- 
extent to which this activity contin- ness should be evaluated only in rela- 
ues after the ingestion of food has tion to the circumstances of use and 
not been thoroughly explored. Raw then only by the application of rea- 
egg white contains a substance, avi- sonable criteria. This point would 
din, which combines with and inac- hardly seem to require emphasis were 
tivates the vitamin biotin. Fortunate- it not for the fact that the official 
ly this substance is present in rela- record contains such statements as 
tively low concentration and is de- these: 

stroyed by heat. Among the “natur- “No new chemical or no chemical 
al” foods or feeds used by man or that is subject to any question as to 
animals are certain nuts and seed Safety should be employed until its 
meals which contain toxic substances Possible injurious effect, both on an 
that man has discovered how to inac- acute and on a long-time chronic 
tivate by heat. Several species of Je- basis, has been shown to be non- 
gumes contain toxic substances in existent. In other words, any chemi- 
relatively small amounts so that Cal that is proposed for use ought to 
frank poisoning results only when be proved in advance of distribution 
considerable amounts are ingested. in a food product to be utterly and 
For example, certain beans induce a 
form of toxicity known as favism 
probably due to the presence of an STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN co. 
amino acid, 3,4-dihydroxypnenylala- Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
nine (“dopa”). Excessive consump- 2,000,000 bus. 

tion of peas of the genus Lathyrus CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
produces a disturbance of the central Tr M 


FPOR nearly 150 years Canadians have known that “if ee ee ae eee 


How Harmless Is Harmless? 














St. Joseph, Mo. 





Z Ms A : Various members of the Brassicae = 
it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this great family including cabbage, cauliflower, Choice 
kohlrabi, Brussels sprouts, broccoli, 


Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger — kale end sepeciaity rutehage and tur- MI LLIN G WHE AT 
because it has consistently turned out only the best. nip have been demonstrated to be 


ons : thyrotoxic to animals, the toxic prin- 
Ogilvie products include quality flour for every ciple having recently been identified ee ee 


= i : ‘ as 1-,5-vinyl-2-thiooxazolidone. 
purpose —a complete line of prepared baking mixes, Shas ‘eedin tacenatiis etalon of 
rolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal natural, potenially toxic foods is 
“ng; ” " : a not intended to discourage the fine 
rapt es — scientifically balanced feeds ch cuitema ef eatin: Toei ‘he GRAIN 
or livestock and poultry. presence of such chemicals the hu- Nf 
man race has managed to survive. SN 47 MERCHANTS 
The reasons are, of course, that we do 
not ordinarily consume excessive Processors of 
THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED quantities of any of these foods, and LINSEED SOYBEAN 
by trial and error we have learned OILCAKE OILCAKE 
Mills at: Montreal — Fort William — Winnipeg the means of reducing or eliminating MEAL MEAL 
Medicine Hat — Edmenton hazards attending their consumption. 


Of no little importance in this con- | TQRONTO ELEVATORS 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used nection is the fact that certain con- smetenn 
or 20m stituents of the diet, viz. protein and TORONTO CANADA 
riboflavin, have been shown to inhibit 
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Owning and Operating Y Mills at 
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Saskatchewan and Alberta 
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completely without the possibility of 
human injury.” Or, although there 
has been no definite evidence of in- 
jury from the use of [certain chemi- 
cals] in amounts in which they are 
likely to occur in the diet from 
their use in bread, the investigational 
work does not definitely establish 
their safety, and the record does not 
permit a conclusion that bread con- 
taining them is safe for continuous 
use over the human life span. 

The standards of safety implied in 
these statements are unrealistic be- 
cause they are humanly and scientifi- 
cally impossible to comply with. They 
illustrate a possible trend adminis- 
trative discretion may take when 
faced with broad or ambiguous defi- 
nitions. Such ultimate proof of safety 
demands knowledge of all possible 
deleterious effects and is predicated 
upon the demonstration of safety not 
merely in “man” but in “all men” ir- 
respective of age, sex, dietary habits, 
physical environment, physiological 
stress, health, or disease. The day is 
not in sight when such proof will 
be possible. Furthermore, how could 
one logically justify requiring it only 
on behalf of new chemicals, but not 
for all chemicals or for foods them- 
selves, for that matter? 


Impact of the Chemical Age 


Anyone would be opposed to hasty 
or ill-considered changes in the com- 
position of foods or of diets of either 
individuals or population groups. In 
view of the impact of this Chemical 
Age on clothing, shelter, sanitation 
and transportation, it is not sur- 
prising that agriculture and foods 
should also be affected. It is not un- 
reasonable, also, to expect that s0- 
ciety, through government, should 
sstablish such controls as are neces- 
sary to minimize potential hazards 
resulting from technological changes 
in all aspects of living. In consider- 
ing this question one may take cog- 
nizance of the extent to which pro- 
tection of the life and health of the 
public is afforded by the regulation 
of public carriers, by control of the 
sale of tobacco, alcoholic beverages 
and over-the-counter drugs. In any 
of these cases complete protection is 
not possible 

“Accidents” occur in the prepara- 
tion of prescription drugs under pro- 
fessional direction even more fre- 
quently than from the use of chemi- 
cals in foods. To expect such abso- 
lute protection from food manufac- 
turers is to place an unwarranted 
strain on administrative responsibili- 
ty. All that we have the right to ex- 
pect from our laws and our enforce- 
ment agencies is that they will pro- 
vide every reasonable means of pro- 
tection and security. That the food 
industry has recognized and dis- 
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charged the highest responsibility in 
this respect is borne out by its rec- 
ord of safety. 

To impose on any individual or 
group in government the responsibili- 
ty for guaranteeing the safety of any- 
thing for all people under all cir- 
cumstances, is neither feasible, rea- 
sonable nor moral. In this connection 
I should like to quote from the state- 
ment of Robert H. Kehoe, director of 
the Kettering Laboratory, University 
of Cincinnati, before the Delaney 
Committee. 

“One of,our problems in these days 
with growing populations’ and grow- 
ing pressures of a great variety of 
kinds, is that we must produce more 
food. We must produce better food; 
we must produce it more cheaply. 
We must be able to store it, so that 
it does not spoil, We therefore must 
look at these problems from the 
practical point of view not being 
willing to take undue risks with the 
health and lives of people, but from 
the practical point of view of what 
is to be gained on the one hand and 
what is to be lost on the other. 

“Life has always been full of risks. 
It will continue to be. Some of those 
risks, if we can measure them, we 
can afford to take; some of them we 
cannot afford to take. All too fre- 
quently, the lack of good information 
is based on the pure economics of 
the situation, the cost of getting it.” 


Toxicity and Its Determination 


The toxicity of a chemical com- 
pound, as we determine it in the 
laboratory, is not a simple attribute 
whose magnitude can be expressed on 
an absolute scale. Rather, it is the 
composite effect induced by the “toxi- 
cant” as the result of a large number 
of more or less arbitrary conditions 
adopted by the experimenter. In a 
given case, the factors which deter- 
mine the end result include the par- 
ticular species of animal selected for 
the test and the number of species 

(Continued on page 54) 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 44 











1, True. Good wheat, when properly 
milled, will yield from 70-72% straight 
flour. 

2. False. Because the granulated 
sugar is not dissolved to a great ex- 
tent in the cookie dough, the cookies 
containing granulated sugar will have 
more spread. 

3. True. The hot water melts the 
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shortening, making it impossible to 
produce a flaky crust. 

4. False. Either hand or -machine 
made doughs will produce excellent 
products if the proper formula and 
procedures are used. 

5. False. Bread flour, because of its 
greater amount of protein, will pro- 
duce a tougher cake. Therefore it is 
not recommended as an ingredient 
in making sponge cake. 

6. False. It will be found that this 
trouble can be eliminated to a large 
extent by adding about 12 oz. milk 
and from %-% oz. soda to each 10 
Ib. light cake batter when mixing in 
the chocolate or cocoa. Some times 


4-6 oz. of powdered sugar also is 
added to increase the sweetness of 
the dark parts. 

7. True. However, in many shops 
this is hard to control because of the 
makeup units usually being near the 
ovens. In some shops, intermediate 
proof is given in the dough fermen- 
tation room with excellent results. 

8. False. As whole wheat flour con- 
tains the germ of the wheat berry, 
which is high in fat. It will spoil 
within a comparatively short time. 

9. True. It is the practice in pie 
production to make two different 
doughs. The bottom crust formula 
may contain 50-60% shortening based 





LITTLE 


“Pass the bread”. These are words that sum up the baking industry's success 
with its major consumer, the family around the table. As soon as a meal is 
under way every person at the table can see what there is to choose from and 
the competition between foods is keen. The number of times “Pass the bread” 
is heard tells the story for the baker. 
The baker who uses 6% or more nonfat dry milk solids in his formula has 
a double advantage. By repeated test# it has been proved that, whether they 
know it or not, people eat more bread when each pound contains the nonfat 
milk solids of seven ounces of milk. So, the baker who uses milk solids not 
only gets new customers easily because of the high quality imparted to his 
loaf, but also sells more bread to each customer. 
Increased consumption through appetite appeal is only one of half dozen 
characteristics improved by use of milk solids. These include prolonged palata- 
bility, appearance, aroma when toasted and, most important of all, nutrition. 
A host of facts in support of these statements is contained 

in “Sales Slants for the Baker”. 


Kas your dry milk supplier for a copy of “Sales Slants’ which contains 
of tests proving increased consumption and many sales building 
. If you want to advertise to the public that you use 6% nonfat milk 


and tie in with the | 


Bulletin 190. 


"s ods in nati 





MIPK SODTDIS 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 22] N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 


i ask him also 
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on the flour and the top crust 60-80%, 
The leaner dough for the bottom 
crust will decrease the soakage, and 
the pies will be easier to handle. 

10. True. This improvement in fla- 
vor may be overcome to some extent 
by the use of a prepared sour. 

11, True. This is the law in Minne- 
sota. Other states may have different 
rulings on this. 

12. False. When low pressure steam 
is used, the surface of the loaf stays 
softer for a longer period of time, 
thereby allowing the dough to ex- 
pand to a greater extent, producing 
larger volume. Steam pressure should 
not exceed 15 Ib. 

13. True. Overheating the icing is 
the most common cause for it to turn 
gray. It is best not to heat it over 
110° F. 

14. False. This trouble may be due 
to having the batter too soft, the 
pans greased too heavy, excessive top 
heat in the oven or an exceedingly 
hot bottom heat. 

15. True. Malt syrup has a tendency 
to darken during storage. When stored 
in a warm place, the darkening proc- 
ess is speeded up. 

16. False. A double boiler is gen- 
erally recommended for melting choc- 
olate. As the oven temperature is 
usually quite high, the chocolate is 
very apt to scorch, which is detri- 
mental to its flavor. This is due to 
the large quantities of carbohydrates, 
protein and fat, with a very low 
moisture content. The low melting 
point of cocoa fat also may be a 
factor. 

17. False. In some bakeries, a small 
amount of baking powder is used in 
the formula when a cake depositor is 
used. This is done to counteract the 
decrease in volume caused by the 
punishment of the machine on the 
batter. 

18. True. The sweetening value of 
lactose is very low. It is not ferment- 
able by yeast. 

19. False. The addition of egg 
whites helps to produce a thin, hard 
or brittle crust. 

20. False. On an average the sponge 
dough will heat up about 2” an hour. 
BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 

BURRY BISCUIT CORP. 
SELLS IOWA BAKERY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA—The Burry 
Biscuit Corp. of Elizabeth, N.J., has 
sold its Davenport, Iowa plant, a 
145,000 sq. ft. bakery, to the Engle- 
hart Mfg. Co. Burry acquired the 
property last year when it purchased 
the stock of Independent Biscuits, 
Inc. 

The Independent business, now op- 
erated as the Independent Biscuits 
division of Burry, has been trans- 
ferred to Elizabeth. George W. Bur- 
ry, president of the firm, reported 
that it appeared likely that the com- 
pany would end this fiscal year with 
a profit before taxes in excess of 
that of last fiscal year. 
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WISCONSIN BAKERS 
DISCUSS NEW FLOUR 


LA CROSSE, WIS.—The Wisconsin 
Production Men’s Club resumed 
monthly meetings after a two-month 
summer recess, with Norvel Buros, 
Erickson Baking Co., here, as host 
member. 

The discussion period included ex- 
change of ideas on proper fat absorp- 
tion in yeast-raised doughnuts, Bet- 
tendorf honing stone for Super X 
slicer blades, handling of new crop 
flours and the effect in keeping quali- 
ties when using dry milk solids in 
bun doughs. 











UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


‘THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FTL.OUR pomesnc 


Slst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR exrorr 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 


THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


ee ane wert 
Flour and Cerea 


280 Madison Ave. New York 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











W. H. SCHNEIDER 
Company 


Board of Trade Bidg. + Grand 7751 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
324.N Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 


THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tt. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 














CHICAGO, ILL. 





‘STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 


in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 


kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 


conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 


gredients of every transaction. 


Lewis W. Sanford 
Manager 


Chemicals in Foods 





(Continued from page 51) 


used, whether the test animals pos- 
sess appropriate detoxicating or 
adaptive mechanisms; the age, sex, 
and body weight of the animal; the 
existence of physiological stresses 
such as activity, fatigue, reproduction 
or lactation; the nature and quantity 
of diet consumed; the time of feed- 
ing in relation to the time and man- 
ner of dosage of the test substance; 
the quantity and concentration of 
test substance administered; the na- 
ture of the diluent or vehicle; the 
route of administration; and the fre- 
quency and duration of administra- 
tion. In addition, the care and thor- 
oughness employed in the investiga- 
tion may have a direct bearing on the 
interpretation of the observations. 
To be considered in this connection 
are such factors as the laboratory 
environment, the use of adequate con- 
trols, the nature and extent of bio- 
chemical, physiological, or histopatho- 
logical studies, the period of observa- 
tion after administration of the test 
dosage, and the effect on succeeding 
generations. 

When all these conditions are ac- 
counted for, there still remain ob- 
scure manifestations of toxicity, un- 
recognized variables, or undiscov- 
ered facts and methods of test which 
may influence the toxicological evalu- 
ation or may make it inconclusive. 
For example, the toxicity to dogs of 
nitrogen trichloride-treated flour was 
discovered by accident almost 30 
years after such fiour was in common 
use and was unequivocally demon- 
strated only by the use of the elec- 
troencephalograph, certainly not a 
common experimental tool of the 
toxicologist. Another example of an 
earlier overlooked possibility of tox- 
icity was the storage in fat depots 
of the body of chlorinated hydrocar- 
bons, like DDT, and their release 
during starvation or disease in 
amounts sufficient to cause acute in- 
jury. 

Obviously, therefore, it is erroneous 
to state that any compound has a 
specified degree of toxicity; it is nec- 
essary to qualify the interpretation 
of findings by the experimental con- 
ditions employed, or to compare the 
reactions to different compounds un- 
der identical conditions of test. Con- 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. 


e GRand 7535 
L. D. 299 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « 
STOCKY ARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Manegers 


Phone L. D. 98 


Phone 3316 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


J, H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








Pe Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 











L.C. SPINDLER 
QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashvitle, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy, NEW YORK5, N. Y. 
New Engiand Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass, 


-FLOU R—— 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











st 
BS | 


Every Need 


‘i Quality Flour for 
Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


33 Beaver Street NEW YORK 37 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Grainistic,” 


Cable Address London 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 











J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe’ 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 








Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Code 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 











W. H, Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
©. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHeaTear,” Glasgow 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers . . 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
‘LOUR IMPORTERS 
5 Wallace St GLASGOW, C. 5 
titution St., LEITH 
‘ Buildings, DUNDEE 
ABERDEEN 
“Philip,” Dundee 


nt Quay, 








FIRMA M. WITSENBURG JR. 


Established 1868 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 
POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 
Reference: 

H. Albert De Bary & Co. 


“Witburg” Amsterdam 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
>» Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
3 rside Bentley's 


Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
“Rurodam,” 


Cable Address: Rotterdam 
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sidering the manifold possibilities of 
varying experimental conditions and 
the limitations imposed by practical 
considerations, it is apparent that the 
toxicologist must exercise great dis- 
cretion in choosing the types of tests 
and the conditions best suited to the 
particular problem in hand. In this 
regard, consideration must be given 
to the personnel, facilities, space, 
time and, by no means least, the 
funds at the disposal ofthe investiga- 
tor. 
FDA’s Service to Industry 

The Livision of Pharmacology of 
the Food and Drug Administration 
performed a great service to indus- 
try when it set forth basic principles 
to guide the uninitiated as to the 
kinds of toxicological evidence sug- 
gested to support the use of chemi- 
cals in food production, processing 
or packaging. Nevertheless it would 
seem inadvisable to lay down inflexi- 
ble regulations specifying the details 
of laboratory investigations required 
to adduce evidence of safety, as has 
been suggested in some quarters. The 
kind of experimental proof elicited 
should rather be premised upon prior 
knowledge or practical experience 
with related compounds under simi- 
lar conditions of use. In the final 
analysis the evidence offered in sup- 
port of claims for harmlessness must 
stand or fall on its merits. 

Notwithstanding all of these fac- 
tors that enter into the assessment of 
toxicity in laboratory animals, the 
ultimate purpose of such evaluations 
is to provide a basis on which to 
predict the potential risk involved ™ 
the proposed use of the compound in 
question. That is indeed the principal 
objective of the toxicologist con- 
cerned with food chemicals or addi- 
tives. The problem of safety of foods 
is far more subtle than in the case 
of drugs where untoward reactions 
are as a rule readily detected and 
under medical control. 


Toxicity and Risk Not Synonymous 


Potential risk is a function of nu- 
merous factors of which only one, 
albeit an important one, is the tox- 
icity as observed under deliberately 
exaggerated conditions in animals. 
Since it is rarely possible to estab- 
lish potential risk with human beings 
as guinea pigs (except perhaps under 
highly specialized circumstances), it 
becomes essential to translate the 
laboratory data into terms of practi- 
cal use. Many of the elements enter- 
ing into this transition are subjec- 
tive, conjectural, or even arbitrary. 

In the first place it is necessary 
to predict the susceptibility of the 
human species from the response of 
animals. That this is not always pos- 
sible is a well known experimental 
fact. For example, rats can tolerate 
amounts of nicotine equivalent, on a 
body weight basis, to a quarter of a 
gram per day for an average man; 
on the other hand, despite the pro- 
nounced toxicity of nitrogen trichlor- 
ide-treated flour to the dog and a 
few other species, it is not toxic to 
man regardless of the amount con- 
sumed, Parenthetically it may be 
stated that following the isolation and 
identification of the toxic factor in 
this flour as methionine sulfoximine, 
it has been determined that it takes 
at least 1,000 times as much of this 
chemical as can be consumed in flour 
to produce a noticeable effect in rats. 

Without elaborating on the many, 
and sometimes surprising, instances 
of difference in species sensitivity, 
suffice to say that the umption of 
equivalence between and any 
other animal species is never fully 
justified unless the metabolic fate of 
the compound, its absorption, excre- 


tion, and storage are 
identical in both species. In 


in reality a margin of uncertainty 
since its purpose is not only to allow 
for unknown differences in species 
sensitivity, but also for unknown re- 
actions in man under conditions of 
stress or disease and for the fac’. that 
certain individuals occasionally or 
regularly may eat excessive quanti- 
ties of the foods containing the toxi- 
cant. How large the margin of safety 
should be is one of the $64 questions. 
The propensity for nice round num- 
bers, as illustrated in the 100-fold 
margin of safety suggested by the 
Food and Drug Administration, 
should not delude us into believing 
that this is based on any consistent 
or experimentally demonstrable ra- 
tio of species sensitivity between man 
and animals. On the contrary, this 
is a quite arbitrary dosage ratio 
and, in some cases, it is an impossible 
one. For instance, a large multiple 
of the proposed use level of a chemi- 
cal in bread dough may alter the phys- 
ical or chemical characteristics of 
the final product so much as to make 
it impossible to bake or to eat. 


Other Factors of Risk 

Other more or less obvious consid- 
erations involved in assessing poten- 
tial risk to man, aside from animal 
toxicity tests, include the totdl 
amount of toxicants employed; the ef- 
fect of processing or storage of foods 
on the stability of the toxicant; the 
toxicity of products of oxidation or 
of any other reaction products; the 
nature, amount and frequency of con- 
sumption of the food carriers; the 
age, weight and possibly sex of indi- 
viduals or populations who would 
consume the food in question, as weil 
as their physiological state with re- 
spect to activity, reproduction, and 
lactation; and finally, the all impor- 
tant stress factor of disease. In the 
latter connection it should be empha- 
sized that there is a great dearth of 
information concerning the possibili- 
ties of increased hazard of toxicants 
in specific pathological conditions. 

Another limiting factor in evalu- 
ating potential risk, as distinguislied 
from toxicity, is the existence of 





. FLOUR - 


N,V. intcurie’ sastecharpy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
OFFALS - STARCH 
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ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
O8LO0, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skipperet. 7 
Cable Address: 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Fiormel,” Oslo 








VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 * MRoetterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 








core QDR. JUSTESEN 
PENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 
All Standard Codes 











Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 








UR SPECIALIST! 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Cable Address: “Osieck,” Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Sole Agents for the 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 








P.O.B. 183 


N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“‘CEREALES” 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 








Cable Address: 





“Grains,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
7 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
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ER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





—— HERE’S FLOUR 
DEPENDABILITY 


The dependable performance you 
always get from BUFFALO flour 
is due to steady adherence to the 
highest standards in wheat selec- 
tion, milling and laboratory control. 
By every standard of measurement, 
there is no flour of greater uni- 
formity. BUFFALO offers a solid 
foundation for quality bread. 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 





Topeka always gets more 
than its share. In the Kansas 
flood this summer it was 
water. But the rest of the 
time it’s high quality wheat. 
Page Mills can draw wheat 
from four major producing 
states — Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma and Colorado. 
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PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 
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The 
OBINSON 
SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 








The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 34-4412 & 34-4413 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 

. Cotton and Burlap 


Bags Fer All Purposes 














Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 


Established 1790 


KING ARTHUR FLOUR 


BOSTON, WORCESTER, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, &. |. 

















Evans Milling Co. 
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warning signals. Does the compound 
possess a characteristic color, odor, or 
taste, or does it so affect the texture 
of the food as to prevent its ingestion 
if an excess were inadvertently used? 
If so, such a recognizable concentra- 
tion might very well be considered 
in setting the “ceiling dose’’ for test 
purposes. 

Potential risk should also take into 
account the character and ease of 
recognition of the symptoms of toxic- 
ity. Massive doses of ‘vitamin D 
have been employed therapeutically 
with full knowledge that individuals 
vary in their susceptibility to toxicity 
from such doses; however the warn- 
ing symptoms are relatively mild, viz. 
diuresis and loss of appetite, and 
these disappear upon withdrawal of 
the medication. By the same token 
a toxicant whose action is easily rec- 
ognized, e.g. by nausea or emesis, 
is a safer risk than one whose action 
is more subtle, e.g., depression of the 
respiratory center or hyperactivity of 
the thyroid. Related to the question 
of symptomatology is the existence 
of suitable antidotal measures, since 
recognizable symptoms plus known 
antidotes make for less potential 
hazard than obscure symptoms and 
unsure antidotes. 

In this outline of the numerous 
conditions entering into the determin- 
ation of, first, the toxicity and, then, 
the potential risk of chemicals to be 
used as food additives, it is apparent 
that many of the steps in the plan- 
ning, conducting and interpreting of 
investigation make great demands 
on human judgment. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL BISCUIT PLANT 
TO BE FINISHED IN 1952 


CHICAGO—The multi-million dol- 
lar cracker and cookie bakery being 
constructed in Chicago by the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. will be in opera- 
tion Sept. 1, 1952, Ragnar Benson, 
president of Ragnar Benson, Inc., 
builder, has reported. About 75% of 
the plant is Completed. 

The 2-story structure, to cost about 
$12 million, will have more than one 
million square feet of floor space and 
will be about 700 ft. wide and 1,137 
ft. long. It is being erected on a 50- 
acre site. 

A tower section will be 300 ft. long, 
125 ft. wide and 138 ft. high, the 
equivalent of a 13-story office build- 
ing. The section will contain 93 bins, 
each 60 ft. high and 8 ft. in diameter 
into which flour and sugar will be 
pumped by suction to the top and 
taken out as needed at the bottom. 
The tower also will contain 36 large 
horizontal tanks for liquids used in 
baking. 

Dough for cookies and crackers will 
be moved on steel belts from the mix- 
ing and cutting departments at the 
base of the bins through 12 ovens. 
During an eight hour shift each 300- 
ft. oven will be able to bake three mil- 
lion crackers. When in full operation 
the bakery will employ about 1,200 
persons. 








ACME RYE 








HIGH QUALITY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried All Grades 
sain wits aa ae i FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
: : ATA Buy and Sell 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. Through 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 





WANT ADS 
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IMPERIAL 
















It requires extra time and effort 
to make a better flour. That extra 
care must start with wheat selec- 
tion and carry on right through 
until the flour reaches the bakery. 
That’s why we say that Imperial 
bakery flour is the best cared for 
flour you can find anywhere. 





The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 








STRATEGIC LOCATION 























A cmME~Evans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 











105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "i" 





N. as 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Oct. 10-12—National Association of 
Bakery Sanitarians; Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; sec.-treas., Dr. E. L. Holmes, 
2736 N. Mildred Ave., Chicago 14. 


lanta, Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 


1314 Nashville Trust Bidg., Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Oct. 13-17 — American Bakers 


Oct. 23—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Barnum Hotel, Bridgeport, Oonn.; 
sec., Charles Bait, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 

Oct. 23-25—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; Ho- 


tor of sanitation, American Institute 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Ohi- 
cago 11, Il. 

Oct. 
Millers Assn. ; 
tel, Durham, N.O.; vice pres., Paul 
M. Marshall, 308 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 27—Dist. 8, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Hotel Markeen, Buf- 
falo, N.¥.; sec., O. M. Wagner, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Oo., Buffalo. 

Oct. 28-30—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn; Phoenix Hotel, Lexington; 


"HARVEST MOON''-—AN ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPH BY HENRY E. WINZENREID 


“When the Harvest Moon is Shining”’ 


The wheat fields at harvest time soon become baked goods, cereals, snack 
foods, flour mixes and countless other necessities in our abundant diet. In final 
packaged form, most of these foods rely on Riegel Papers for the careful 
preservation of their edible goodness. 


There’s a Riegel Paper for almost any requirement you may have in protective 
packaging . . . a paper you can depend on for economy and production 
efficiency. We feel sure we can serve you in the same effective manner we 
now serve the sales leaders in so many different fields. Write us today and tell 
us what you want. Riegel Paper Corporation * 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 


© 


“When the Harvest Moon is Shining, Copyrighted 1920, Renewed 1947, by 
Harry Von Tilzer Music Publishing Co.; by permission of copyright proprietor. 
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sec., Oharles Heitzman, Heitzman 
Bakery, Louisville. 

Oct. 31—Iowa Bakers Assn., Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Sec., Charles Forsberg, P.O. Box 118, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Nov. 3—Dist. 5, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Alton, Ill; sec., Hen- 
ry Lee, Graton & Knight Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Nov. 11-18—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Nov. 12-14—Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc.; Waldorf Astoria, 
New York City; pres., Paul S. Willis, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

Nov. 19-20—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., Mark G. Thorn- 
burg, 432 Des Moines Bldg., Des 
Moines. 

1952 

Jan. 22-24 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miam) Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Ill. 

Jan. 26-30—Cooperative Food Dis- 
tributors of America; La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; information: exec. sec. 
Norman H. Karel, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6. 

Jan 26-30— National Retailer - 
Owned Grocers; La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Til. 

Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md; 
sec.. Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore, 1. 

March 16-18— Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 18. 

April 15-16—lIowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry St., Waterloo. 

April 20-22 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 204 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12. 

April 20-23—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., T. E. Dallas, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

April 21-23 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon; Sec., Roger 
Williams, 1188 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 

April 28-30—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., Mrs. 
Gertrude Goodman, 1134 National 
City Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


May 1-8—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., 
E. P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., 
26 Cain St., N. W., Atlanta 3. 

May 12-18—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
sec., J. M. Long, 628 14th Ave., S. E. 
Minneapolis. 

May 18-22—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Hotel Statler, Buffalo; 
exec. sec., Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6. 

June 1-3—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn, Inc.; French Lick, 
Ind.; exec. sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

May 12-14—Heart of America Bak- 
ers Convention (the state associa- 
tions of Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska). Muehlbach 
Hotel, Kansas Oity, Mo. Sec., Larry 
Felton, 618 W. 26th St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

June 7-10—New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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THE MERCK FREE LIBRARY OF 
RADIO TRANSCRIPTIONS 


CELEBRATING THE " 
Dramatic shows and timely spots on ready-to-use 


MW euie Mey 


gil prea 
th : 
/ 
v 


y transcriptions — specially prepared for the use 
of bakers in their own advertising 


It would be difficult to name four more 

popular guest stars to feature on your 

radio program than Margaret O’Brien— 

Fredric March—Deborah Kerr—Dane 

Clark. Usually, you would have to pay a 

high fee for their services. But the Merck 

Library of Radio Transcriptions on En- 

richment brings them to you without charge, 

on a nonexclusive basis, This Library is 

exceptionally complete. It includes—on 

ready-to-use records—a 15-minute dra- 

matic show—5-minute documentary seg- 

ments—3-minute segments—and 20-sec- 

ond to I-minute spots. In addition, it 

——— - contains scripts on Enrichment for all types 
of live shows. No matter what kind of 

Upper left: MARGARET O°BRIEN—Popular radio program you sponsor, you will find 


child actress who has swept to stardom. a wealth of material from which to choose. 
Above: FREDRIC MARCH—Famous star of 


\ onpianastahars: FREE 12-PAGE BROCHURE GIVES 
FULL DETAILS 

Our illustrated 12-page brochure Cavalcade of 
Enrichment describes every record in the Merck 
Library of Radio Transcriptions. It also contains 
practical suggestions on publicity, point-of-sale 
material, and other ways of enhancing the pres- 
tige of your company in connection with the 
10th Anniversary of Enrichment. 


THIS LIBRARY OF 
TRANSCRIPTIONS IS YOURS 


| lifom | 
Above: DEBORAH KERR—Star of Metro i We Change 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s Quo Vadis. on 
Right: DANE CLARK—Well-known motion- 2 hee WRITE TODAY FOR BROCHURE 


picture star. Merck & Co., Inc. Dept. aB-10 


Rahway, N. J. 
MERCK & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
RAHWAY, NEW SERGEY 








Please send brochure Cavalcade of Enrich- 
ment. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited ~Montreal 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





APPRAISAL OF CANADA'S 
WHEAT EXPORT POSITION—Mar- 
ketmen, currently attempting to as- 
sess Canada's ability to dispose of 
the record wheat crop on the world’s 
markets, point to lowered production 
in other major producing centers as 
the main factor warranting optimism. 
George MclIvor, chief commissioner 
of the Canadian Wheat Board, al- 
ready has revealed that the demand 
for milling wheat is excellent and 
that commitments for the current 
crop year are heavy. The total avail- 
ability of all grades has been provi- 
sionally assessed at 765 million bush- 
els, a figure which represents an all 
time high under peace time condi- 
tions. The last greatest supply fig- 
tire was set at the start of the 1928- 
29 crop year with a total availability 
of 658 million bushels. The average 
supply in the years 1935-39 was 415 
million bushels. The size of the task 
facing the Canadian selling autunority 
is indicated by these figures. 
Overseas sales will have to be con- 
siderably expanded if a heavy carry- 
over is to be avoided next year. The 
U.K. is the largest customer at pres- 
ent in sight, and heavy shipments of 
both wheat and flour will be taken, 
with a possibility of an increase be- 
cause of the heavy losses recently 
sustained by the British following a 
lower than usual acreage sown to 
wheat as well as adverse harvesting 
conditions. There is, however, room 
for expansion in both wheat and 
flour business in other countries. 
Much of the last carryover, of 
course, consisted of low grade wheat 
but officials are hopeful that the U.S. 
will absorb a considerable quantity 
during the next few months. For 
higher grade wheat, some relief is 
seen by the hike in the International 
Wheat Agreement quota which will 
assist in lifting a further 310,000 
metric tons. This figure may go even 
higher if, as predicted, Australia is 
unable to fulfill her quota under the 
agreement. In any event, the Cana- 
dians might be able to capture some 
of the Class 2 business formerly cov- 
ered by the Australians. 
Additionally, supplies from Argen- 
tina will not be as large as formerly, 
and some former customers for Plate 
wheat might have to switch to Can- 
ada. The U.S. total availability, set 
at 1,394 million bushels, represents a 
reduction under former years but 
despite this competition from that 
quarter will still be heavy. 
3 
OFFSETTING FACTORS — Offset- 
ting these favorable factors, however, 
is the threat from eastern Europe 
where communist officials have indi- 
cated that substantial export surplus 
will be available for sale to coun- 
tries which normally are regarded as 
Canadian customers. The advantages 
of paying in sterling, thus saving 
scarce dollars, will go a long way to- 
wards diverting business in the di- 
rection of Russia, the major producer 
in the Communist group. While sup- 
plies may not be large, they undoubt- 
edly will provide some competition. 
The view is still firmly held in some 
European market circles that the 
Canadian Wheat board will have to 
reduce prices if sales are to reach 
the required volume. By cutting 
prices below the IWA ceiling, trade 
could be substantially increased, ob- 
servers report. However, recent clam- 


ors by the prairie farmers for an 
even higher price than that now pre- 
vailing may make this step unlikely 
unless circumstances are such that 
there is no alternative. 

@ 
GREAT LAKES GRAIN CARRYING 
RECORD BROKEN—tThe grain car- 
rying record on the Great Lakes 
again has been smashed. The record, 
previously set by the recently com- 
missioned S. S. Scott Misener at 660,- 
056 bu., has been hiked by the same 
vessel with a total lift of 670,311 bu. 
The Scott Misener has increased her 
cargo on every voyage from Ft. Wil- 
liam since taking up duty on the 
lakes earlier in the season. 

* 
PER CAPITA FLOUR CONSUMP- 
TION DECLINES—tThere was a pro- 
nounced slide in the domestic con- 
sumption of cereal products in Can- 
ada during 1950 compared with the 
average offtake in the years 1935-39. 
Official figures reveal that the per 
capita consumption of flour, includ- 
ing rye flour, was 158.4 lb. compared 
with the immediate prewar average 
of 184.8 lb., a reduction of 14%. Oat- 
meal and rolled oats show a reduc- 
tion of 18% from 7.3 lb. a head to 6 
lb. Breakfast foods were also down 
14% with a drop from 7.4 lb. to 6.4 
lb. The overall drop in the consump- 
tion of all cereals was returned at 
14%. All other staple foodstuffs 
showed an increase over the prewar 
figures, fruit consumption being hiked 
33%, with milk and cheese coming 
second with a 24% rise. 

e 
NO PRICE CONTROLS YET—The 
advantages of introducing price con- 
trols, to check the rapid rise in the 
cost of living, still are a major talking 
point in Canadian business circles. 


The government still adheres rigidly 
to the view that to introduce controls 
at the present moment would be un- 
wise. The authorities prefer to con- 
centrate on the policy of indirect 
anti-inflation controls) such as re- 
stricting bank credit and discourag- 
ing instalment buying. 

In the agricultural field, farmers’ 
representatives have informed the 
government that fhey will oppose 
price controls on food if wages and 
profits are allowed to go free. H. H. 
Hannam, president of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, has stated 
that it would be impossible to fix 
the prices of farm produce without 
fixing the costs of production at the 
same time. Today’s food prices were 
not high in comparison with other 
products or wages, he declared, and 
added “food is cheap in terms of 
hours of work.” 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Weather Holds Up 
Movement of New 
Wheat in Canada 


TORONTO—Bad weather on the 
Canadian prairies, which delayed har- 
vesting operations has, in turn, held 
up the movement of the expected 
record wheat crop eastward. How- 
ever, rail and water transportation 
facilities now are geared to make 
heavy movements from the country 
elevators to the lakehead and to sal- 
able positions at the ports of exit for 
overseas markets. The milling in- 
dustry also is awaiting supplies of 
top grade wheat from the new crop. 

This situation was revealed in a 
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joint statement issued by George Mc- 
Ivor, chief commissioner of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, and Roy W. Mil- 
ner, the recently appointed transpor- 
tation chief, which followed meetings 
of key officials charged with the task 
of unsnarling the traffic and storage 
jam. Despite the delay in moving top 
grade supplies the officials have de- 
cided not to withdraw their ban on 
new movements of wheat of feeding 
grades from the farms. While the 
difficulties confronting farmers are 
appreciated, it is felt that those 
stocks should not be allowed to in- 
terfere with the prompt marketing 
of the new crop and the meeting of 
heavy export commitments. 


Storage Position 


Detailing the storage position, Mr. 
MclIvor stated that present stocks 
of low grade old crop wheat at the 
lakehead and in eastern commercial 
positions were more than sufficient to 
meet the demand for wheat of feed 
grades. To move more low grade types 
from the country elevators would con- 
gest the lakehead and port elevators 
and would prevent the adequate flow 
of milling grades of new crop wheat 
as soon as they became available. It 
was in the light of this situation that 
the elevator companies had been in- 
structed to give preference to the 
shipment of milling grades and to 
restrict the movement of low grade 
stocks. The demand for milling wheat, 
Mr. MclIvor revealed, was excellent 
and the board had heavy export com- 
mitments for the fall and through- 
out the crop year. 

Mr. McIvor made it clear that last 
year’s low grade crop was not un- 
salable. The board had made good 
sales of low grades from the 1950 
crop, which still is selling in good 
volume. However, the total availabil- 
ity of low grade wheat in the 1950- 
51 crop year was in the region of 
160 million bushels, and it was not 
possible to sell all of this in a period 
of 12 months. The prairie farmers 
had delivered 30 million bushels dur- 
ing July, the last month of the crop 
year, and most of this was low grade. 








Overseas Newsnotes ... 5, re Northwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 





RUSSIAN WHEAT—London market- 
men expressed considerable interest 
in the proposal to include 200,000 
tons of wheat in the deal recently 
concluded between Britain and Russia 
for the shipment of one million tons 
of grain in the next 12 months. In 
prewar days wheat shipments by 
Russia were fairly substantial, de- 
pendent upon the success of the crop, 
but the proposed delivery will mark 
the first entry of Russian wheat into 
the U.K. since before the war. In 
1938 Russia shipped 17.8 million bush- 
els of wheat to Britain, and in the 
six years 1933-38 average sales were 
in the region of 10 million bushels. 

In those days it was the practice 
to buy Russian wheat on sample be- 
cause the quality varied considerably. 
It was not as strong as Manitobas 
although in good years it compared 
favorably, according to experienced 
traders. The inclusion of wheat in 
the present deal is seen as confirma- 
tion of the reports that following 
good crops this season the volume of 
exports from eastern Europe will be 
hiked. It does not follow that the 
wheat now being sold was necessar- 
ily grown in Russia because the Com- 
munist government acts as selling 


agent for the satellites in some in- 
stances. The view has been expressed 
that the wheat being shipped to Eng- 
land is of Rumanian origin. Last year 
Russia exported 22 million bushels of 
wheat from the Black Sea ports but 
in the previous year sales were in the 
region of 42 million bushels. 
cc 

MINISTER DEFENDS GRAIN 
AGREEMENT—Defending the grain 
agreement with Russia, Maurice 
Webb, the Socialist minister of food, 
stated that trade of this nature was 
one of the really effective safeguards 
against war. Speaking to a Socialist 


political meeting, he said that the 
Russians always carried out their 
contracts, a claim which could not 


be made on behalf of everybody with 
whom Britain was currently trading. 
Mr. Webb added, “They do deliver 
the goods and in spite of serious dif- 
ficulties they try to carry out their 
contracts.” In his opinion the agree- 
ment was a constructive way of com- 
ing to an understanding with the Rus- 
sians. 
a 


SKIM MILK IN BELGIAN BREAD 
FLOUR—The Belgian Ministry of 


Agriculture has directed millers to 
incorporate .3% of skim milk powder 
in all flour delivered to bakers for 
bread making. Heavy milk surpluses 
have been experienced during the 
flush production season, and the in- 
struction has been issued in the ex- 
pectation that at least 2,500 metric 
tons can be used up in this way. The 
instruction will be withdrawn when 
supplies become tighter, observers 
consider. 


PORT CONGESTION EASING IN 
BRITAIN—Added to Britain's trans- 
portation difficulties, which resulted 
in a glut of grain at the ports, was 
a serious shortage of storage space 
in all parts of the country. Heavy 
arrivals of wheat from Canada to- 
gether with shipments from Russia 
stretched capacities to the limit. The 
situation is now reported to be easing 
and the authorities have expressed 
the view that movements will be nor- 
mal by early October. 

Some boats had to sail from Mon- 
treal without taking on grain be- 
cause there was no chance of un- 
loading it in Britain, while at least 
one boat, carrying 8,866 bu., returned 
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to Montreal with grain because the 
owners would not allow it to wait 
until storage space was available. 
The difficulties confronting the Brit- 
ish authorities were not helped by 
an outbreak of wildcat strikes at sev- 
eral British ports. 
*® 
ARGENTINE GRAIN FOR BRIT- 
AIN—After protracted negotiations, 
spread over five moriths, Britain ani 
Argentina have reached an agree- 
ment which is expected to result in a 
substantial hike in trade between the 
two countries. While the main sub- 
ject of the negotiations was meat 
for Britain in exchange for gasoline, 
grain and grain products were also 
ay 

[i 
direct [ 
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from farm 
to you 


DAIRYLEA 


(NON-FAT) 
DRY MILK 
SOLIDS 
USE 


AT LEAST 
6% 


for 
better bread 





DAIRYMEN’S 
LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION, 
Inc. 

100 Park Ave., 4. Y. 17 
Phone ORegen 9 - 1230 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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included. No details of the volume of 
this trade are likely to be revealed, 
according to observers, but it is ex- 
pected that wheat, corn and millfeed 
will be among the commodities pur- 
chased by the British. 

While the resumption of trade with 
Argentina has been welcomed in 
trade circles, it is pointed out that 
since the war Argesitina’s record in 
meeting contractual obligations has 
not been such as to warrant trust. 
Even at the present time meat ship- 
ments are in dispute following the 
stoppage of deliveries last month by 
Argentina. This step was taken with- 
out any warning. For this reason, 
little faith is put in the maintenance 
of satisfactory trading. 


PRODUCTION HIKE IN AUSTRA- 
LIA TO BE URGED—George Mc- 
Leay, who is acting as Australia’s 
commerce and agriculture minister 
has called for a report on what he 
terms the alarming reduction in Aus- 
tralia’s wheat acreage this season. 
Sir John Teasdale, chairman of the 
wheat board, has been asked to pre- 
pare the report and to indicate rec- 
ommendations for increasing produc- 
tion. Mr. McLeay said that grave con- 
cern was felt at the reduced acreage 
sown to wheat and it was now appar- 
ent that Australia would not be able 
to supply all orders received from 
overseas. 
& 


FRENCH WHEAT, FLOUR EX- 
PORTS CUT—French officials are 
optimistic about their ability to fulfill 
France's International Wheat Agree- 
ment commitment of 110,000 metric 
tons despite the smaller crop achieved 
this year. Sales outside the agree- 
ment, however, are most unlikely, ac- 
cording to Paul Antier, the new min- 
ister of agriculture. Last year French 
exports reached the record figure of 
950,000 tons, including 106,000 tons 
under the agreement. Some was in 
the form of flour, and buyers in- 
cluded Western Germany, the U.K., 
Holland, Spain, Lebanon, Egypt and 
Israel. 


BRITISH BISCUIT FIRM PLANS 
EXPANSION — Associated Biscuit 
Manufacturers, the British firm which 
controls several companies including 
Huntley & Palmer, Ltd., and Peek, 
Frean & Co., Ltd., are to spend $4,- 
424,000 during the next five years 
on additions to factories and to pro- 
viding necessary working capital. The 
money required is to be raised by is- 
suing unsecured loan stock to exist- 
ing members of the company. 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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TOPS IN QUALITY! 


Tops in Popularity, Too... 


Mente Dainty Print Bags take 
top honors with smart buyers 
everywhere for 

attractiveness 

and service- 

ability... 





DEPT. N 


Write, wire or phone our nearest office for quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 
Box 690 
NEW ORLEANS 


Box 1098 
SAVANNAH 


Box 204 
HOUSTON 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. ' 
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HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 


The American Baker 
Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter my AMERICAN BAKER subscription for 


1 One year $2 
C2 Bill me 





0 Two years $3 
0 Bill my firm OI am sending payment 





BAKERIES & BAK- () EXECUTIVE, MGR. 
ERY OWNERS () SUPERINTENDENT 
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Vimco Macaroni Products Co. Plant and Salvatore Viviano’s Home 


Viviano Plant. Home Adjoin 


= * * 


* * 


* * * 


Represent Culmination of Boyhood Dream 


CARNEGIE, PA.—The Vimco Mac- 
aroni Products Co. plant at Carnegie 
is more than a large, well-equipped 
place where macaroni products are 
made. It also is the home of the com- 
pany’s well known president, Salva- 
tore Viviano. 

This unusual combination of manu- 
facturing plant and home actually 
represents the culmination of a boy- 
hood dream of Mr. Viviano. As 
an immigrant youth new in America, 
he planned that he one day would 
have a magnificent home adjoining 
his own prospering place of business. 

The accompanying picture shows 
the Viviano family home rising from 
the second floor of the forward sec- 
tion of the Vimco plant. The house 
is that part of darker brick which 
sits on the roof of the first level and 
in front of the plant proper. The 
lower level, which extends to the left, 
houses offices and the loading plat- 
form. 

For Closer Contact 


The Vimco plant was built first. 
Then the large red brick house was 
erected because Mr. Viviano wanted 
to maintain closer contact with and 
constant supervision over the produc- 
tion operation. 

There are two entrances from the 
plant to the residence. Both lead to 
the kitchens of the house. This ar- 
rangement was provided so _ that 
Vimco macaroni products made in 
the plant could be easily and quickly 
brought to the kitchens and prepared 
for serving to customers being enter- 
tained in Mr. Viviano’s home. 

The Vimco plant is located on a 
35-acre tract of land on the outskirts 
of Carnegie, near Pittsburgh. Many 
call it the largest and most modern 
individually owned macaroni factory 
in the U.S. 


Family Enterprise 

The Vimco company has been very 
much a family enterprise, for Mr. 
Viviano considers his family, home 
and business all one. His three sons 
—Thomas, Peter and Salvatore, Jr.- 
are associated with the company. His 
daughter Rose, before her marriage, 
was her father’s secretary, and Mrs. 
Viviano prepared tomato puree and 
sauces which were sold by the firm. 
The elder Vivianos have five children 
and 10 grandchildren. 


VIMCO PRODUCTS—Shown above 
are Vimco Macaroni Products Co. 
products in their attractively de- 
signed window-type packages. The 
packages conform to modern demands 
for product visibility and also provide 
display and sales appeal. 


re 


The prosperous Viviano business 
was not always what it is today. It 
and its founder had humble begin- 
nings. 

In 1901, after his discharge from 
the Italian navy, Salvatore Viviano 
arrived in America as a penniless im- 
migrant youth. But he immediately 
set out to build his future. His first 











job was as a day laborer in a rail- 
road crew, toiling long hours with a 
pick and shovel. 

As he worked in his adopted land, 
he carefully saved his money. Finally 
he and his two brothers started a 
small macaroni plant in St. Louis. 
They operated in two small rooms 
and had a production of 100 Ib. daily. 
This macaroni was sold house to 
house and delivered by horse and 
wagon. Later Mr. Viviano and his 
brothers established a successful fac- 
tory in Chicago. This business was 
sold to his brothers in 1913, when 
Mr. Viviano opened a factory in De- 
troit. Then in 1919 he moved the op- 
eration to Carnegie. 


Many Honors 

Mr. Viviano has received many 
honors both in the U.S. and in his 
native Italy. The most recent honor 
was one of the highest honors which 
can be awarded to a Catholic layman. 
The name of the honor conferred up- 
on him is “Cavalieri Commendatori 
con Placca di Grande Ufficiale di San 
Gregorio Magno.” 

The honor, presented on orders of 
the Pope, recognizes Mr. Viviano’s 
kindness to the people of Italy, to 
whom he has sent 5 million pounds 
of his company’s products since the 
war. 

In 1938 Mr. Viviano was crowned 
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Cavalier by the government of Italy. 
He also has a life membership in the 
Independent Order of Sons of Italy. 
In 1947, he was cited by Duquesne 
University for “distinguished civic 
and benevolent service” in dedicating 
his life to the improvement of the 
lives of his fellowmen. In 1948 at Pal- 
ermo, Italy, he became a commander 
in the International Order of the 
Legion of Honor of the Immaculate 
Mary. This was in recognition of his 
gifts of food to orphans and needy 
of Italy who were destitute following 
World War II. In 1949, Duquesne 
University conferred the honorary 
doctor of commerce degree on Mr. 
Viviano. 

Mr. Viviano’s patriotism was evi- 
denced by his war bond efforts at the 
outbreak of World War II. In De- 
cember, 1941, he called his employees 
together and asked them to permit 
a 10% reduction in pay for war bonds. 
His employees cooperated 100%. Thus 
Mr. Viviano had the bond plan in 
operation a month before the govern- 
ment decided to organize industry 
bond drives. 

During the war the Vimco company 
was recognized as the largest maca- 
roni producer and supplier for the 
armed forces. And after the war the 
Italian government turned to the 
company for its principal source of 
supply in its program of rehabilita- 
tion. 


GREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES H. McMILLEN 
NAMED BY ST. REGIS 


NEW YORK Appointment of 
James H. McMillen as western dis- 
trict sales manager of the multiwall 
bag sales division of the St. Regis 
Paper Co. has been announced by 
the firm. The district includes Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Oregon and Nevada. 

Mr. MecMillen’s headquarters will 
be in the company’s Los Angeles 
office: A statement by the firm said 
that the appointment represents an- 
other step in the coordination of ac- 
tivities of the district under the di- 
rection of Robin G. Swain. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
SET CONVENTION DATES 


PHILADELPHIA—The annual win- 
ter convention of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn. will be held at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel here Jan. 20-22. 

Guy S. Beaver, president, has 
named Edw. E. Hanscom, Jr., as con- 
vention chairman, with Ralph W. 
Sotzing as co-chairman. Association 
secretary is Theo. Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 











Coral Gables, Florida, Home of Salvatore Viviano 
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Newspaper Article Raises Issue of 
Enrichment of Canadian Flour, Bread 


TORONTO—tThe question of the 
enrichment of Canadian white flour 
has been currently highlighted by an 
editorial claim in the Daily Star, a 
Toronto publication, that most of the 
white flour products sold in Canaila 
have a low nutritive value. 

The matter is one of importance 
because on March 31, 1952, the three- 
year agreement which allowed New- 
foundland to retain its enrichment 
policy on confederation with Canada 
will end. The federal government will 
then have to consider whether New- 
foundland will be allowed to continue 
the present policy independently of 
the rest of the country or whether 
enrichment must end. 

A third possibility is that enr ch- 
ment be permitted for all domestic 
supplies with the repeal of the clause 
in the Food and Drug Act; formulated 
in 1942, which banned fortification of 
white flour by synthetic vitamins 

The subject has been discussed in 
government and trade circles for some 
time, but a general policy of enrich- 
ment is only likely to be adopted if 
it is made mandatory, observers state. 

The Daily Star states that because 
bread ranks high as a “filler” food 
it must be nutritious. Currently Cana- 
dian bread is not as nutritious as it 
might be because, in the op:nion of 
the writer, most people prefer white 
bread and this, owing to present mill- 
ing methods, lacks the vitamins and 
minerals contained in the wheat ker- 
nel. The discarded wheat kernel con- 
tains vitamin B,, iron and calcium, 
known to be essential to the mainte- 
nance of good health. Children who 
fill up on white bread, as many do, 
are actually being malnourished, it is 
claimed 

Nutritionists, the writer adds, have 
for a long time been puzzled as to 
what to do about the problem of mod- 





U.S. Flour Production 


and Consumption 


Note: Export statistics for 1947, 
1948, 1949 and 1950, include flour ex- 
ported under the Department of Army 
Civilian Supply Program and, as in 
the previous years, flour made entire- 
ly of U.S. wheat, and other wheat 
flour (including flour milled in bond), 
in 100-Ib. sacks, 000’s omitted. 
Sources: Reported flour production 
for 1947, 1948 and 1949 and the par- 
tially estimated flour production for 
1944, 1945, 1946, 1950 and 1951. U.S. 
Bureau of the Census; estimated do- 
mestic disappearance, The North- 
western Miller; exports, Foreign 
Trade Division of the Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 








Est. dom 
disap 

1951 Production Exports pearance 
June 17 5 1,089 16,026 
May 16,408 
April 
March 
February 
January 

1950— 
January 19,165 1,694 17,471 
February 17,706 1,442 16,263 
March 20,043 1,922 18,121 
April 16,864 2,236 14,629 
May 18,360 1,308 17,052 
June 17,675 1,656 16,020 
July 18,970 2,373 16,597 
August 21,079 1,308 19,771 
September 18,869 1,422 17,447 
October 18,811 1,127 17,684 
November 18,498 1,369 17,129 
December 19,658 2,011 17,647 

Totals 19,901 205,796 
1949 .. 32,218 202,133 
1948 76,039 204,094 
1947 98,633 206.866 
1946 eee e 49,661 229,239 
1945 ...... -® 24,662 249,838 
2966 ccccee - *255, 16,899 238,309 

*Partially estimated. 





ern white flour. During the recent 
war, when governments became anx- 
ious about the morale and standing 
of the fighting forces and the indus- 
trial workers, special measures were 
adopted to insure the nutritiousness 
of white bread. In Great Britain and 
the U.S. white flour was “fortified” 
with synthetic minerals and vitamins. 
The flour which Canada sold to Brit- 
ain was thus enriched because it was 


required by British law, the editorial 
states. 


In Canada a different method was 
adopted to maintain the nutritious- 
ness of white flour. This was through 
a new milling process, developed by 
the dominion cerealists, by which 
a high proportion of vitamins and 
minerals in the wheat berry is re- 
tained. When in 1942 the government 
amended the Food and Drug Act, 
banning fortification, milling stand- 
ards for “Canada Approved” flour 
were set forth. The writer, in detail- 
ing these facts, points out, however, 
that since the regulations did not 
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compel millers to use the new milling 
process nor bakers to use the high 
vitamin flour, the public has gained 
little from what he classifies as “a 
protective measure.” Most bakers, he 
suggests, do not like “Canada Ap- 
proved” flour because it is not pure 
white and some claim it does not 
keep well. Dominion health authori- 
ties, on the other hand, maintain that 
such floar is superior in nutritive 
value to the fortified variety. 

The editorial concludes “As the 
matter now stands, most of the white 
flour products sold in Canada have a 
low nutritive value.” 





AMERICA'S 
LEADING BAKERS 


PACKAGE BROWN N SERVE 
IN LAMINATED 








oO. O OR 
oO ' { 


Today thousands of bakers are enjoying added sales and extra profits from 


Brown'n Serve. Those bakers who are getting the most from the tremendous 


sales potential in Brown’n Serve are making it good and packaging it right. 
And experience has taught that laminated is the right package for Brown’n 


Serve for three very important reasons: 


a 


| BAKERY PACKAGE 


| RESEARCH COUNCIL 





— — 
Tt) WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, tLLINOIS 





GREASEPROOF-MOISTUREPROOF PROTECTION that 
prevents the transfer of shortening and moisture from 
the product to the package, and forms an excellent 
barrier against off-odors and flavors. 


STURDY, RIGID CONSTRUCTION protects the contents 
against rough handling and crushing in stacking and 
in transit. Good physical protection should never be 
overlooked in packaging Brown'n Serve. 


ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE because of the high qual- 
ity paperboard in laminated packages that permits the 
use of colorful designs and attractive pictures. 


MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Chicago Carton Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Container Corporation of America, Chicago, Illinois 
Sutheriond Paper Company, Koiomezoo, Michigan 


Marathon Corporetion, Menasho, Wisconsin 
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As pioneer families trekked westward, braving the 

new wilderness in search of opportunity, they banded 
together for mutual aid and protection. But never 
did they lose their individual right to freedom of 
initiative, their motivating theme of independence. 


American 
Tradition----- 


It is this fine American Tradition of independent 

initiative that has kept this nation young in spirit down through the years. 
The early millers displayed that spirit as they established excellent flour milling 

facilities for the better service of bakers throughout wide areas. Many of these 

fine mills were combined under the banner of Flour Mills of America for coordinated 

. control of quality production, thus assuring the baker of a wide variety of fine 

flours with a dependable uniformity of baking performance. 
Every facility is now available for maintaining the high standards of quality 

of FMA Performance Flours, from the millions of bushels of wheats in storage, through 

modern milling process and the application of scientific controls. 
These are the mills that supply the Performance Assured Flours 

of all types to meet your every baking need. 


Ha lls ef Ameren Ine. 








Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Missouri; Great Bend 
Fort Scott, Larned, Kansas; Alva, Oklahoma 
Valier & Spies Milling Co. and Sleepy Eye Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOU 
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tential of 20,262,300 sacks in the 
1950-51 crop year. This reflects a to- 
tal production of 12,994,638 sacks, 
compared with 13,749,019 in the pre- 
vious crop year. Texas mills ground 
1,700,000 bu. wheat less than in the 
previous year, and the crop year’s 
wheat grind by the state’s mills—30,- 
149,608 bu. compares with the 1950 
Texas wheat crop of 22,700,000 bu. 

Oklahoma, the leader in percentage 
of activity in the previous crop year, 
fell to a rate of 79.9% in the year 
just ended. This compares with 84.1% 
in the 1949-50 crop year. Total pro- 
duction was 10,278,882 sacks against 
10,700,279 sacks a year previous. 

Analyzed as a unit, the eight mills 
in Greater Kansas City showed the 
best improvement of any group in the 
Southwest. With an annual capacity 
of 17,595,000 sacks, Kansas City pro- 
duced 16,356,814 sacks of flour in 
1950-51. This represented an increase 
of 7.7% over the 1949-50 output of 
15,178,382 sacks. Mills operated at 
92.9% of capacity, compared with 
86.7% in the previous year. 

Again, as in the preceding year, the 
trend was toward heavier production 
in the larger units. As brought out in 
the following table, mills of greater 
than 2,000-sack capacity in the four 
states stepped up output 2% while 
there was a decrease of 28% in pro- 
duction by mills less than 1,000 sacks 
daily grind: 

Less Than 1,000-Sack Units in the 
Southwest 





8 927 
8 56,721 573,038 


13,970 


5 1 pr " yn 
More Than 2,000-Sack Units in the 
Southwest 





Further analysis of Kansas produc- 
tion reveals that production declined 
in the terminal milling centers of 
Salina, Wichita and Kansas City, 
Kansas, while output improved ma- 
terially in interior Kansas in the 
crop year just ended. Combined out- 
put of Kansas milling centers was 
11,527,179 sacks in the 1950-51 crop 
year, compared with 11,972,860 in 
the previous year. Meanwhile, re- 
maining interior Kansas units jumped 
from 22,771,609 sacks in the 1949-50 
crop year to 24,136,173 sacks in the 
year just closed. These figures re- 
verse the trend which was brought 
out in The Northwestern Miller's re- 
port a year ago, and tend to point out 
that greater productive activity was 
yielded from interior Kansas mills 
than from flour milling “center” op- 
erations in the state. 

Seven mills in the Southwest indi- 
eated for the first time in recent 
years that their units were idle dur- 
ing the entire crop year; two in Ne- 
braska, three in Kansas and two in 
Oklahoma. All of these mills reported 
either limited or normal production 
in the 1949-50 crop year. 

Eight mills in Kansas with a com- 
bined daily capacity of 12,650 sacks 
were idle through the entire crop 
year just ended, but could be placed 
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into operation on short notice. In 
the Texas survey five mills with 7,780 
sacks daily capacity can be classified 
in this category, Oklahoma five with 
6,100 sacks capacity and Nebraska 
five with 5,800 sacks capacity. 

There was no great reduction in 
milling capacity in the Southwest in 
the past year. Total for the industry 
remained about static, although there 
were five mills which ran part of the 
time in the previous crop year and 
which did not produce any flour or 
which were closed down for the first 
time during the past year. This was 
offset by some minor capacity in- 
creases in other plants. 

Since the peak capacity year of 
1947, 67 mills have been removed 
from active production in the four 
southwestern states. These mills rep- 
resent 54,406 sacks of daily capacity 
and in the crop year 1946-47 made 
as much flour as the entire state of 
Texas produced in the past crop year. 
Almost 60% of this capacity is on a 
standby basis, and could be put back 
into operation whenever manage- 
ment decides that such a move would 


be profitable. Most of the remainder 
of this capacity lost has been per- 
manently removed by transfer to feed 
milling or dismantling. 

The following table summarizes 
mill closing in the Southwest since 
1947: 


No. Daily "46-'47 Stand- Ca- 
State mills cap output by pacity 
Texas . 14 11,755 2,748,461 5 7,780 
Okla 16 «67,176 =1,661,181 5 6,100 
Neb 21 «10,050 2,160,687 6 5,850 
Kans. 22 25,425 6,996,998 7 12,455 
Totals . 67 54,406 12,566,327 23 32,185 


Note—There are 19 mills in the four- 
state area which are known to have per- 

manently discontinued flour manufacture 
Their combined daily capacity was 11,735 
aera of these mills on a standby 
basis. 

Considering only the capacity ac- 
tually being operated in the South- 
west today, the total of around 851,- 
000 sacks daily is about equal to the 
previous low point which was reached 
in the crop year ended 1944. The 
number of separate mills in opera- 
tion continues to decline each year, 
independent of capacity totals and 
at the present date stands at a new 
low of 112 for the four states. 





The Southwest 


Number of flour mills, capacity 
ratings, amount of flour produced 
and wheat ground by mills in Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Texas 
during the crop year ended June 30, 
1951, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller. (Output of nonreporting 
mills of 200 sacks and less daily ca- 
pacity estimated to be at the same 
rate of activity as reporting mills of 
similar capacity rating): 


CROP YEAR PRODUCTION 
Crop Year Production Ended June 30, 1951 








Per cent of 


No. mills 
reporting 


z 





t 6 81.1 + 4.5 
Texas. 28 63.9 5.4 
Okla. 24 79.9 3.9 
Neb 2 79.9 +5.4 
Greater 

K.C.. 8 17,595,000 16,356,814 92.9 47.7 


KANSAS? 
Crop Year Ended June 30, 1951 
Flour Wheat 
Daily pro- con- 
No. Capacity ca- duc- sump- Pet. 


of rating, pacity, tion, tion, ac- 

mills sacks sacks sacks bu. tivity 
(9000's omitted) 

34 2.000 and over 148,522 32,551 76,703 85.9 

15 1,000 to 2,000. 21,088 3,017 6,987 56.0 

1 400 to 1,000. 2,130 89 220 16.3 

3 less than 400* 705 7 16 4.2 


6 172,445 35,663 83,926 81.1 
tIincluding mills in Kansas City, Kansas 
TEXAS 
Crop Year Ended June 30, 1951 
Flour Wheat 
Daily pro- con- 
No. Capacity ca- duc- sump- Pct. 


of rating, pacity, tion, tion, ac- 
mills sacks sacks sacks bu. tivity 
(000's omitted) 
14 2,000 and over 67,450 11,489 26,628 66.7 
6 1,000 to 2,000. 8.280 1,283 2,998 60.7 
8 less than 1,000* 3,730 223 524 23.4 
28 79,460 12,995 30,150 63.9 
OKLAHOMA 


Crop Year Ended June 30, 1951 
Flour Wheat 
Daily pro- con- 
No. Capacity ca- duc- sump- Pct 
of rating, pacity, tion, tion, ac- 
mills sacks sacks sacks bu. tivity 
(000's omitted) 
2,000 and over 40,643 9,396 21,688 90.6 
1,000 to 2,000. 616 1,453 56.3 
less than 1,000* 267 625 18.8 


12 








3 
a 
24 50,443 10,279 23,765 79.9 
NEBRASKA 
Crop Year Ended June 30, 1951 
Flour Wheat 
Dally pro- con- 
No. Capacity ca- duc- sump- Pct. 
of rating, pacity, tion, tion, ac- 
milis sacks sacks sacks bu. tivity 
(000's omitted) 
2,000 and over 19,800 4,618 10,629 91.4 
1,000 to 2,000. 5,025 891 2,096 69.5 
400 to 1,000. 2,870 399 933 64.4 
200 to 400. 1,350 96 233 «28.0 
less than 200. 448 rs 20 6.8 





wliennen 


29,493 6,012 13,911 79.9 
*Only one mill was active in smaller ca- 
pacity categories. In order to avoid dis- 
closure of individual operations the figures 
are combined with the next higher capacity 
group. 


CAPACITY OPERATED 
Percentage of output as related to full 
capacity (based on 255 running days) of 
mills in the Southwest for the crop year 
ending June 30, 1951, with previous years 
for comparisons: 


1950-51 
2,000 1,000 400 200 Less 
and to to to than Av- 
over 2,000 1,000 400 200 erage 
Kan 85.9 56.0 16.3 4.2 se $1.1 
Texas 66.7 60.7 23.4 oe oe 63.9 
Okla. 90.6 56.3 18.8 oe es 79.9 
Neb 91.4 69.5 54.4 28.0 6.8 79.9 
1949-50 
Kan. 83.6 54.9 41.3 3.8 oe 78.9 
Texas 69.6 75.8 39.1 “9 oe 68.3 
Okla. 91.6 66.5 40.9 et os 84.1 
Neb. 4.6 69.7 62.7 28.7 74 76.2 
1948-49. 
Kan. 102.0 83.6 51.1 118 96 
Texas 91.3 80.4 50.8 85.8 
Okla. 101.0 88.9 655.9 35.3 94.0 
Neb. 111.1 89.5 44.2 18.6 7.7 9 
1947-48 
Kan. 112.7 111.3 87.8 21.2 30.5 111.1 
Tex. 105.0 109.0 85.9 6.0 11.3 102.4 
Okla. 116.4 111.0 79.2 62.5 110.9 
Neb. 118.2 1166 69.4 40.7 32.0 104.5 
1946-47 
Kan. 113.9 109.2 102.8 21.2 28.7 111.3 
Tex. 113.1 104.9 92.3 8.3 8.7 109.2 
Okla. 116.2 118.8 92.9 47.9 3.6 113.1 
Neb. 118.1 119.0 99.7 40.5 28.2 106.1 


**Only one mill was active in these cave- 
gories. In order to avoid disclosure of indi- 
vidual operations the figures are combined 
with the next higher capacity group. 


PRODUCTION AT KANSAS CITY 
Capacity and production at Kansas City 
during the crop year ended June 30, 1951, 
with previous years for comparison (Kansas 
City figures include both Kansas City, Mo., 
and Kansas City, Kansas). 








on 8acks————.. 

Yearly Flour Pet. of 

capacity made activity 
1951 17,595,000 16,356,814 92.9 
1950...... 17,606,700 15,178,382 86.7 
1949 -«+ 17,904,800 17,349,823 96.9 
1948 16,446,900 18,289,008 111.2 
1947...... 15,705,300 18,045,427 114.9 
1946...... 15,124,300 14,927,727 98.7 
1945...... 15,028,200 13,961,223 92.9 
1944...... 15,137,500 13,336,224 88.1 
1943...... 15,010,600 13,104,302 87.3 
1942 «.+ 14,902,600 13,024,819 87.4 
1941 14,946,100 12,644,477 84.6 
1940...... 14,959,400 13,672,954 91.4 
1939. .... 14,766,200 14,146,110 95.8 
1938...... 15,990,300 14,343,384 89.7 


CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 


Number of active flour mflis in the South- 
west (including Kansas, lahoma, Nebraska 
and Texas), their combined daily capacity, 
number of sacks of flour produced, number 
of bushels of wheat ground and percentage 
of capacity operated, by years ending 


June 30: 
ALL SOUTHWEST 
z 
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1951. 127 384,141 78,455,074 182,316,725 8 
1950, 138 383,609 peg tgrt 179,329,003 7 
398,887 985,452 aaa _ 013 9 

802 244,563,837 1 
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KANSAS 
including mills located in Kansas City. 
Kansas. 
1951. 66 172.445 35.663,352 83,926,477 81.1 
1960.. 6&7 172,819 34,684,4 $1,665,081 78.9 
1949.. 67 181,565 44,734, 102,263,484 96.0 
1948.. 67 179,286 60,932,886 113,884,291 110.6 
1947.. 70 174,065 49,143,112 113,936,798 111.0 
1946.. 72 164,566 39,997,443 91,912, ord 5.5 
1945.. 72 163,285 36,734,558 
1944.. 71 156,525 37,401,991 90, $87, 162 
1943.. 74 161,413 34,331,037 ase 
1942.. 77 157,643 30,802,178 ees, 
1941.. 79 157,143 30,809,806 70.226,981 
1940.. 87 158,241 31,821,629 73,536,396 
1939.. 94 160,152 30,346,431 70,528,168 


TEXAS 
1951.. 28 79,460 12,994,638 30,149,608 63.9 
1950.. 28 79,020 13,749,019 31,860,099 68.3 
1949.. 37 83,079 18,317,981 41,245,081 85.8 
1948.. 37 82,304 21,648,763 49,164,299 102.4 
1947.. 37 78.189 21,743,865 49,813,152 109.2 
44,093,716 97.6 
39,447,083 85.9 
. 34,319,102 72.3 
1943.. 44 75,382 30,276,176 67.1 
1942.. 45 77,106 12, 382, 110 29,347,596 63.5 
1941.. 45 83,437 14,031,983 32,390,123 . 
1940.. 45 83,039 14,079,719 32,283,201 
1939.. 60 84,264 13,160,841 30,336,964 


OKLAHOMA 








22 
os: 

















1951.. 24 650,443 10,278,882 23,765,470 79.9 
1950., 24 50,000 10,700.279 24,799,142 84.1 
1949.. 26 49,570 11,965,094 94.0 
1948.. 26 48,676 13,861,513 31,56 9 110.9 
1947.. 29 49,176 14,055,308 31,926,050 113.1 
1946.. 29 45,446 11,238,363 25,708,827 97.2 
1945.. 30 44,302 11,778,774 27,131,589 104.5 
1944.. 50 44,036 10,538,656 24,543,088 93.2 
1943 30 442,448 9,813,756 22,634,568 90.0 
1942 36 43,52 8,706,203 20,377,149 79.0 
1941 35 43,698 8,966,612 20,849,870 80.7 
1940 37 43,492 8,539,955 19,707,460 77.4 
1939 39 44,041 8,209,729 18,827,031 73.2 


NEBRASKA 





1961.. 23 6,012,246 13,911,228 79.9 
1950.. 23 5,703,695 13,343,359 75.2 
1949.. 30 7,320,262 16,904,425 89.7 
1948.. 30 8,291,995 19,099,474 104.6 
1947.. 38 8,339,337 19,195,962 106.1 
1946.. 40 7,246,669 16,317,029 94.4 
1945.. 41 6,905,856 16,241,710 96.5 
1944.. 50 6,701,482 14,857,848 88.7 
1943.. 59 6,765,569 16,903,147 84.2 
1942.. 67 6,388,214 14,986,816 73.7 
1941.. 7 6,628,214 14,397,306 73:7 
1940.. 80 36, 6,664,224 16,363,764 71.3 
1939.. 87 37,818 6,241,038 14,766,966 64.9 





SREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Third Uhlmann 
Contest for 
Students Set 


CHICAGO — Announcement has 
been made jointly by Richard F. 
Uhimann, president of the Uhlmann 
Grain Co. and Car] E. Bostrom, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
assuring the continuation of the Uhl- 
mann Awards student contest for 
1952. 


This contest, an annual affair, is 
now in its third year. Its purpose 
is to stimulate a broader interest 
among college and university stu- 
dents in the U.S. and Canada in the 
marketing problems of the grain 
trade, and in so doing, develop and 
maintain a better understanding of 
the important part played by the 
Chicago Board of Trade in the world 
economic picture. 


The subject for the 1952 contest 
is “An Analysis of Some Aspects of 
Grain Marketing Activity.” Gradu- 
ate and under-graduate students of 
all recognized schools and colleges 
in the U.S. and Canada are eligible 
to submit manuscripts. Lecturers and 
instructors working for advanced de- 
grees are also eligible. There will be 
awards in each class of competition. 
There will be prizes of $300, $150 
and $75, as well as four honorable 
mentions of $25 for each of the two 
groups, graduate and undergraduate. 
No entry fee is required. 

All manuscripts submitted must be 
in the hands of the Educational Ad- 
visory Committee, Room 666, Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, by May 1, 1952. 
Copies of the rules governing the con- 
test may be secured either by writ- 
ing the awards committee, the pub- 
lic relations department of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade or by contact- 
ing the schools of agricultural eco- 
nomics, marketing or agronomy at 
any accredited college or university 
in the U.S. or Canada. 














Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


fe Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 











Cable Address: Parrheim 





PARRISH & k HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 
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HENRY STUDE, FORMER 
BAKERY LEADER, DIES 


Retired Purity Bakeries Corp. Official 
Was for Many Years President of 
the American Bakers Assn. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—Henry Stude, 
70, a former vice president and direc- 
tor of Purity Bakeries Corp., Chica- 
go, and past president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., died here Sept. 22. 
Mr. Stude began his long career of 
service to the baking industry at the 
age of 14 as a baker in the Stude 
Bakery, which was established by his 
grandfather in 1850 in Houston. His 
first job was on the night shift, work- 
ing from 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. His duties 
included not only keeping the 
bakery operation in order, but sweep- 
ing floors, washing dishes and other 
similar jobs in order to have a lunch- 
room, operated in conjunction with 
the bakery, in working order by the 
time the day shift arrived. 

A graduate of the Virginia Military 
Institute, Mr. Stude organized the 
Texas Bread Co. in 1912 and was 
elected president of the American 
Bakers Assn. in 1917. He was re- 


Wms. CHARLICK, LTD. 
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Flour, Feed, Seed Grain, Screenings 
Over 30 pe Bacon ponerse Your Guar 
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TORONTO 1, CANADA 


Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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PEG CANADA 
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CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Vaniteha. Canada 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


DRESS 


LIMITED 


TORONTO. CANAD 


Henry Stude 


elected to that office in 1926 and 
served continually until 1938 when 
he was made a vice president of 
Purity Bakeries Corp. He retired in 
1949 after more than 50 years in the 
baking industry. 

Mourning the loss of the veteran 
Texas baker and an outstanding lead- 
er in the baking industry, John T. 
McCarthy, ABA chairman, said, ‘His 
record in World War I alone would 
justify a continuing testimonial from 
the baking industry. It was his ef- 
forts with the War Food Administra- 
tion which enabled the baking indus- 
try to perform an outstanding pro- 
duction and distribution job in those 
difficult war years. His success is at- 
tested by Herbert Hoover, then food 
administrator, who declared that in 
all his experience with businessmen, 
he found in Henry Stude one of the 
most honorable, reliable men he had 
ever dealt with 

“He was constantly on the job to 
assist the industry in solving the 
many problems which arose and nev- 
er spared himself in devoting time 
and energy in serving the industry as 
a governor, officer and committee 
member of our association,” Mr. Mc- 
Carthy continued. ‘Keen of wit, pos- 
sessed of a tremendous sense of bal- 
ance and common sense, never stam- 
peded by crises—Henry Stude stood 
as an inspiration to every one of us 
in the baking industry.” 

Many members of the baking and 
milling industries throughout the na- 
tion sent telegrams to American Bak- 
ers Assn. headquarters paying tribute 
to Mr. Stude’s memory. 

Mr. Stude is survived by his widow 
and two children, Henry, Jr., and 
Mrs. Jane Stude Cavanaugh, Win- 
netka, Il. 
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United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at cipal markets of the U.S 
at the o of the week ending Sept 4 
1951 pt. 23, 1950, as reported to the 
Grain ‘Brane h of the Production and Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted) 


Canadian 
American- r—in bond 
Sept. Sept Sept Sept 
1951 $5 1951 1959 
Wheat 0,271 255 
Corn 
Oats 
Rye 
Barley 
Flaxseed 
Soybeans 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store an« 
afloat in Canadian markets Sept. 15 
ures for corresponding date of a year rt 
given in parentheses): wheat, 45,000 (3,540 
000) bu.; corn, 2,626 (6,253,000); oats 
000 (36,000); barley, 1,971,000 (2 ; 
flaxseed $3,000 (none) 
(none) 


soybeans 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 

High Low Close Close 
Sept. Sept. 
22 29, 
1951 
Allied Mills, Ine. 
Allis-Chalmers 

Pid. $3.25 
Am. Cyanamid 

Pd. 

A-D-M Co. 
Borden 

Burry Bis. Corp. 
Cont. Bak. Co. 

Pid. $5.50 
Corn Pr. 

Ptd. $7 
Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical 

Pid. $4 A 

Pfd. $3.25 2nd 
**Flour Mills of 

America, Inc, 

Baking Co. 
td. $8 
Foods Corp. 
$3.50 


. , 
Gen. Mills, Ine. 
Pid, 3%% 
Pid. 5% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 
Merck & Co, 
Pfd, 8. 


Novadel-Agene 
Omar, Ine. 
Pillsh ry M., Ine. 
Pfd. $4 
Proc. & Gamble 
Parity Bak. Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Pid. $6 i 1 ou, i“ 5% 
Ralston Purina 
Co,., $3.75 Ptd. 
St. Regis Pa. Co 
Pid. $4.40 
Std. Brands, Ine. 
Pid. $4.50 
tMterling Drug 


31% 
*106 
" 31% 
Pid. $3.50 *93 
Wagner Bak. 
Ward Bak. Co. I 
Pfd. $5.50 99 101% 


Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 15% 17% 
tSafety Car Heating & 
Lighting ( Inc. 17 18% 
*Standard Milling Co. 1054 11% 
“Previous close. **Midwest stock market. 
+Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc. 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded Sept : 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. 106" 107 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. 140 142 
Omar, Inc. 19 19% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 106 110 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 5% 6 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


High Low Close 
Sept. 
4, 

1951- 1951 
Can. Food Prod. 5 3. 3.30 
A 9 


Close 


Ptd. 
Catelli Food, A 
Consol. Bakeries 
Federal Grain 
Ptd. 
Gen. Bakeries 
Lake of the Woods 
Maple Leaf Mig. 
McCabe Grain, A 
Mid-Pac. Grain 
Ogilvie Flour 
Pftd. 
Purity 
Pftd. 
St. Lawrence FL 
Toronto Elevs. 
United Grain, 


Flour 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 

not traded: 
Bid Asked 

Canada Bread 3.20 3.50 
Canada Bread, Pfd. B 
Can. Bakeries 
Catelli Food, B 
Inter City Bakeries 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 
McCabe Grain, B 
Reliance Grain 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 
Woods Mfg. 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
pilec 1 by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Sept *? 1951 (0600's omitted) 

Wheat 
altimore i1 
Buffalo 1,180 1,43 

A float 

louluth 


Oats Rye Barl'y 


Tota 
Previous week 
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CHICAGO Protective methods 
which can be used by the feed manu- 
facturing industry to guard against 
losses resulting from market fluctua- 
tion will be discussed by leaders from 
industry and education during a meet- 
ing Oct. 16 in the Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

Sponsored by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., the meeting will 
provide an opportunity for complete 
and open discussion on the various 
phases of purchasing and inventory 
policy, including hedging. 

Feed manufacturers from 11 north- 
eastern states will participate in the 
one-day meeting. According to Walter 
C. Berger, president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., the con- 
ference on inventory management and 
risk problems will be an experimen- 
tal or trial meeting. If this method 
proves successful in creating interest 
in the genera! subject, similar confer- 
ences may be arranged in other areas 
of the country 

Economists to Speak 

Dr. G. E. Brandow, agricultural 
economist, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, will review results of a 1950 
USDA study of the inventory and 
hedging policies of northeastern feed 
manufacturers. 

Dr. T. A. Hieronymous, agricultur- 
al economist, University of Illinois, 
will discuss principles of inventory 
management, variations in firm poli- 
cies, procurement policies and dispo- 
sition of risks. 

Dr. L. C, Cunningham, agricultural 
economist, Cornell University, will 
focus attention upon the inter-rela- 
tionship of such factors as production, 
usage, marketing patterns, channels 
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Feed Industry Meeting on Market 
Risk Protection Set at Buffalo 


and facilities and seasonal variations 
involved in the supply of major feed 
grains and ingredients. 

Panel Discussion Set 

The practical application of the 
theme will be found in a panel dis- 
cussion on current inventory prob- 
lems. Moderator will be Lloyd S. Ri- 
ford, Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, 
N.Y. Panel members will include: 
Dean McNeal, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; W. P. Frost, Eastern 
States Farmers’ Exchange, Buffalo; 
Frank C. Daniels, Cooperative Feed 
Dealers, Binghamton, N.Y.; and Dins- 
more Worthing, Chas. M. Cox Co., 
Boston. 

Mr. L. R. Paramore, Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics crops marketing 
chief, Washington, D.C., and Walter 
C. Berger, AFMA president, Chicago, 
will represent the USDA and the feed 
industry. 

During a noon luncheon “The Story 
of the Market” will be presented 
through the courtesy of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 
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COLORADO FEED DEALERS 
SET CONVENTION DATES 


DENVER—The 1952 convention of 
the Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed 
Dealers Assn. will be held in Denver 
Feb. 24-26, Ralph Booze, executive 
secretary, has announced. Headquar- 
ters will be at the Shirley-Savoy Ho- 
tel. 

M. C. Rodney, Fort Morgan, is 
president of the association, and D. 
F. Gerdom, Denver, is convention 
chairman. Advance registrations and 
inquiries should be directed to Mr. 
Booze, 209 Kittredge Bldg., Denver. 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


a =r GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
, AND EXPORTERS 
© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 











HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 
Castle 


Nelson 








WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 
Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 ewt. Daily 
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RETIRING—At work on magazine make-up for the last time after 48 years’ 
service is Albin G. Olson, left, as Nicholas F. Weber, also retiring after 33 
years’ service as a pressman with the same company, looks on. Mr. Olson and 
Mr. Weber were honored Sept. 28 by the Miller Publishing Co., for whom they 
had worked for the greater share of their publishing careers. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Charles R. Decker, Sr., vice presi- 
dent, Chase Bag Co., was a visitor 
in the Chicago office of The North- 
western Miller Sept. 27. Mr. Decker 
had been in the East, including Wash- 
ington, D.C., and was en route to Mil- 
waukee to visit his son, Charles R., 
Jr., Milwaukee manager, Chase Bag 
Co., before returning to his home in 
Keokuk, Iowa. Mr. Decker, Sr., also 
is president of the Decker Mfg. Co., 
Keokuk. 

3 


George L. Faber, Chicago manager 
of the King Midas Flour Mills, was 
in Minneapolis over the week end of 
Sept. 29. He attended the Minnesota- 
Washington football game. 

& 

W. H. Bowman, president, Acme- 
Evans Co., Inc., Indianapolis, was seen 
among the New York flour trade dur- 
ing the past week. 

* 

Philip W. Pillsbury, president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
spent a day in the New York offices 
during his stay there. 


A. J. Oberg, sales manager, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, was 
a visitor at the mill’s New York of- 
fices during the week ending Sept. 29. 

* 

Frank R. Prina, president of the 
Frank R. Prina Corp., New York flour 
broker, left Sept. 28, with Mrs. 
Prina, for a vacation in Havana. They 
will visit Mrs. Prina’s parents, who 
are celebrating their 50th wedding 
anniversary. 

* 

P. H. Baum, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, spent most 
of the week ending Sept. 28 in the 
offices of E. S. Thompson, New York 
representative for the mill. 

y 


Frank J. Allen, Sr., who recently 
retired as vice president and general 


manager of the Bay State Milling Co., 
was honored last week at a dinner 
attended by about 100 Winona, Minn., 
business and civic leaders. He was 
praised for his long and active in- 
terest in community affairs. Mr. Al- 
len reminisced about early days in 
Winona and in the flour milling in- 
dustry. He was presented with a wrist 
watch. His son, Frank J. Allen, Jr., 
who is in the Bay State company’s 
auditing department, spoke briefly. 
oa 
Earl C. Corey visited at the offices 
of The Northwestern Miller in Minne- 
apolis last week. Mr. Corey, on leave 
from his position as head of the grain, 
milling and feed branch of the Office 
of Price Stabilization, was returning 
from Washington to his business, Ear] 
Corey, Inc., in Portland, Ore. Mr. 
Corey is subject to a return call by 
OPS if a critical emergency develops. 
A. H. Krueger, who has been with 
OPS for some time, is now acting 
chief of the branch. 
& 


Morris S. Rosenthal, president of 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York, 
has been selected as a member of the 
U.S. delegation to the U.N. Economic 
Commission for Asia and Far East 
Regional Conference on Trade Promo- 
tion, set for Singapore, Oct. 9-18. The 
conference will discuss international 
trade and world economic conditions. 

@ 

Carlton D. McKenzie, president of 
the McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, 
Mich., visited the officers of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago, re- 
cently. 


Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
was in Minneapolis recently calling 
on millers. 

« | 

Harold R. Cramer, Oklahoma City, 
vice president in charge of grocery 
products operations, southwestern di- 
vision of General Mills, Inc., recently 


was host to 14 winners in the firm's 
three-month sales contest on a deep 
sea fishing excursion near Galveston. 
Included among the guests were Ross 
Vernon, district manager, Houston, 
and Don Rutledge, supervisor of sales, 
San Antonio. 
e 


The Ford Music Hall of the Okla- 
homa Baptist University, Shawnee, 
Okla., was formally dedicated Sept. 
28. The hall is named for J. Lloyd 
Ford, chairman of the board o* the 
Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co. and chief 
donor of the edifice. 

s 

P. E. O’Brien, regional manager, 
grocery products sales, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Kansas City, was a recent visitor 
in Oklahoma City. 

& 

William E. Doty, California Raisin 
Advisory Board, who traveled from 
California to Atlanta, Ga., for the 
Production Conference of the South- 
ern Bakers Assn., was confined to his 
room throughout the conference by 
a gastric disturbance. He was unable 
to appear on the program as sched- 
uled, but was able to return to Cali- 
fornia with Mrs. Doty via Kansas City 
later in the week. 


Charles M. Schwartz, advertising 
director for the Fuchs Baking Co., 
South Miami, Fla., and vice president 
of the Miami Advertising Club, has 
been appointed outdoor publicity head 
for the Miami Community Chest 
drive. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Jack Davies, wife of the pro- 
prietor of the Dutton (Ont.) Flour 
Mills, died Sept. 24 at the age of 64. 








George W. Shannon, sales executive 
with the Robert Gair Co., New York, 
and member of the Bakers Club, Inc., 
died recently. 


Peter M. Woodward, 41, flour 
salesman for General Mills, Inc., was 
killed recently in an automobile acci- 
dent near Bismarck, N.D., where he 
has been residing the past three years. 
He joined General Mills in 1949 and 
in 1950 was one of the national win- 
ners in the firm’s competition for its 
salesmen. 


M. Dexter Allen, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Canadian Dough- 
nut Co., died at Oakville, Ont., Sept. 
22, following a lengthy illness. For- 
merly with the Swift Canadian Co., 
he joined the Canadian doughnut con- 
cern 10 years ago. He was wartime 
chairman of the Canadian Egg Dryers 
Assn., which prepared powdered eggs 
for the British Ministry of Food. 
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WANT ADS 
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. (Count six words for 
Situation Wanted ae, 
ments will be for 10¢ per 
word, $1.50 minimum, Add 20¢ 
mee ol — keyed replies.. Dis 
an is per inch i 
All Want Ads eash with order. panes 


Vv v v 





MACHINERY WANTED 
ce em v 

WANTED TU BLY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mull, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, 
City, Mo. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
PB aiacc ona v ] 


FOR SALE—100 H.P., 2,200-VOLT, 1,800 
R.P.M. motor and starter, $1,200. Bar- 
gain by owner. Trader Mills, 308 N. Broad- 

Ada, Okla. 





Jefferson 











way 


THREE HAYSSEN COOLING UNITS WITH 
side belt tanks, water pump, refrigeration 
units, complete, $300 each. Roy Rhoder- 
beck, Arnold Bakers, Inc., Port Ches- 
ter. N. Y. 





OLIVER CAKE WRAPPER 7993, PRACTI- 

cally new; complete with 12’ infeed con- 
underfold attachment, right angle 
discharge and cardboard feeder Hall 
Brothers, Inc., Box 437, Kansas City, Mo 
Attn. A. F. Morrison. 


veyor, 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ANNOUNCING HOME STUDY COURSE IN 
commercial baking. Practical basic train- 
ing. Good field for those with aptitude 
Nearly depression proof. Send for Free 
booklet, “Opportunities in the Baking 
Industry.” National Baking School, 835 
Diversey Parkway, Dept. 3202, Chicago, 
14, Ih 











HELP WANTED 


v rer 


EXPORT MANAGER BY LARGE FLOUR 
mill and expert grain house to take 
charge of their export business. Excel 
lent for experienced man with best 
references. Address 106, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bildg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo 








job 





BROKERS WANTED — BAKERY FLOUR 
brokerage connections wanted for Georgia 
and South Carolina Complete line of 
hard winters, springs and blends Also 
soft cake, pastry, cookie. Excellent open- 
ing. These areas now being covered by 
mill salesman Address 110, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg 
Kansas City 6, Mo 





SALESMAN WANTED — EXPERIENCED 
family flour salesman well acquainted 
with buyers in South Carolina. Well-lo- 
cated mill, hard and soft wheat flours 
A good connection for a producer. Salary 
and expense basis. Correspondence con 
fidential. Address 109, The Northwestern 
Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
City 6, Mo 


Kansas 





CELLOPHANE BAGS 


manufacture: 


in or inted. 
Quick delivery. 
t Bag Mfg. Co., 


paren’ 
4061 White Plains Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
Phone: Olinville 4-5900. 


BROKERS WANTED 
Old blished Mi tt mill 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets. If you 
have a good bakery following, need 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














at Buffalo, Minneapolis, Kansas 
gives you a full line of Spring, 
Contact: 





BROKERS 
Due to a change in our sales program we have a real opportunity 
for men who can sell flour in Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore, Washington and Virginia. Our modern mills are located 


City and Loudonville, Ohio, which 
Southwest and soft wheat flours. 
General Bakery Sales Manager 
Standard Milling Company 

309 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour pecked 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers end sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may heve been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the dey preceding publicati:yn. 








(Continued from page 14) 

points in 100-lb. cottons, Sept. 29, 
carlots: family short patent $6.30@ 
7.45, standard patent $6.05@7.15; 
bakers unenriched short patent $5.85 
@5.98, standard patent $5.70@5.83, 
straight grade $5.65@5.78; truck lots 
35¢ higher on all grades. 

Hutchinson: Flour demand for 
mills of the Hutchinson area was 
spotted last week. Some round lot 
business was done with large inde- 
pendent bakers but there was no 
general demand. Shipping directions 
fell off, and mills expect to cut back 
from full operation to 85% next 
week. Family flour business con- 
tinued slack. Flour prices dropped 
5¢, largely as the result of advanc- 
ing millfeed credits. Quotations, Kan- 
sas City basis: family patent $6.25 
@6.35, bakers patent $5.45@5.50, 
standard $5.30@5.35. 

Texas: Last week brought no im- 
provement in demand and sales again 
amounted to no more than 15 to 20% 
of capacity, about equally divided, 
family and bakers. Running time 
probably averaged a full four days, 
or a shade better than lately. Prices 
were unchanged, except clears were 
somewhat lower. Quotations Sept. 29, 
100’s cottons: extra high patent fam- 
ily $7@7.20, high patent $6.70@6.90; 
standard bakers, unenriched $5.90@ 
6.10; first clears, unenriched $4.80@ 
4.90, delivered Texas common points. 


Central West 

Chicago: New sales at less than 
75% of capacity was the story of 
central states millers during the week 
ending Sept. 29, which would make 
it generally unsatisfactory except for 
good shipping directions. 

Some mills reported a fair week 
of sales, but the majority put only 
a few cars or less on their books, 
as bakers and other buyers clung 
to their “low inventory” policy. Ap- 
parently everyone is cautious because 
of the economic situation, which 
could go either up or down at the 
slightest suggestion. 

Shipping directions were at a fair- 
ly high level, providing the redeem- 
ing feature of the week’s activities. 
Bakers ordered out about equal quan- 
tities of spring and winter wheat 
flour. Mills were able to keep their 
mills operating at a near-capacity 
level. 

The cool weather prompted the 
shipping directions, mill spokesmen 
said. It was safe to build up plant 
supplies to use against heavier con- 
sumption, taking place with the back- 
to-school movement. 

Family flour shaped up about the 
same as bakery types. Sales were 
slow, but shipping directions were 
good. Family flour outlets already 
have quite a backlog of purchases 
on their books. 

Observers were not agreed on what 
might produce a break in the con- 
tinued slow sales situation, although 
several said a show of strength in 
the wheat market might bring about 
a run of sales. It is believed most 
prospective customers are awaiting 
lower prices, but are about ready 
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to give up because of low inven- 
tories. No discounts for October de- 
livery were reported. 

Quotations Sept. 29: spring top 
patent $5.86@5.96, standard $5.80@ 
5.86, clear $5.55@5.69; hard winter 
short $5.75@5.85, 95% patent $5.65 
@5.75, clear $5.09; family flour $7.80; 
soft winter short $6.90@6.94, stand- 
ard $6.20@6.69, clear $5.67@6.05. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported new 
sales as only average with no big 
bookings. The trade seemed inclined 
to buy only what was necessary to 
replenish stocks. Mill running time 
was satisfactory due to good shipping 
directions. The demand for clears 
continued to be quite active. 

Elsewhere in the area, mills ad- 
vised that shipping directions were 
good, resulting in a steady mill grind. 
Sales were reported as having been 
very slow, but there was a greater 
interest on the part of the bakery 
trade. Jobbers seemed to be well 
covered and showed very little inter- 
est. Prices of hard wheat and spring 
wheat bakery flours declined about 
W¢ and buyers were watching for 
further breaks on which to make pur- 
chases. Clears were in good supply 
with the demand only fair and prices 
at least 10¢ lower than in the pre- 
vious week. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Sept. 27: 
Family top soft patent $6.60, ordinary 
$5.80, top hard $7.50, ordinary $5.70; 
bakers’ soft winter short patent $6.50, 
cake $6.50, pastry $5.45, soft straights 
$5.60, clears $5.05; hard winter short 
patent $5.90, standard patent $5.75, 


clears $5.40; spring short patent 
$5.95, standard $5.85, clear $5.70, low 
protein clears $5.20. 


East 


New York: Moderate sales to the 
baking and jobbing trade were re- 
ported on earlier and lower markets. 
One large chain baker also covered 
in substantial amounts, but as prices 
advanced, interest waned. Aside from 
a discount offered for immediate ship- 
ment, there was little incentive to 
purchase, and since few buyers cared 
to take advantage of contracts with 
accompanying directions, the volume 
fell off as the week progressed. 

Sales were chiefly of spring wheat 
flour. Southwesterns were priced so 
closely that their demand was negli- 
gible and almost entirely on brand 
preference. Cake grades also were 
light sellers. 

Quotations Sept. 29: spring high 
glutens $6.40@6.56, standard patents 
$6.11@6.21, clears $6.10@6.20; south- 
western short patents $6.30@6.35, 
standard patents $6.10@6.15; high ra- 
tio soft winters $6.60@7.40, straights 
$5.60 @6.05. 


Pittsburgh: Fair to good sales of 
spring wheat flour were reported last 
week. In view of heavy buying in re- 
cent buying spurts, the sales of hard 
Kansas patents were fair. Discounts 
of 7@10¢ were made for deliveries 
up until Oct. 1, and this aided in 
closing sales. Offers being made are 
below the prices mills will accept in 
a majority of instances. 

High glutens had a good sale. Fam- 





Wheat Agreement Sales 1951-52 


Exporting countries — Tota: sales, 1,000 bu. 


Importing 


countries— purech., bu. Wheat Flour 
Austria . 11,023 797 ° 
Belgium ...... 20,209 1,784 136 
Bolivia ....... 2,756 386 339 
re 13,228 9,180 on 
Ceylon ........ 8 Fame eee 1,448 
Costa Ricat 1,213 42 388 
CUBS. cccssccse 7,422 10 3,456 
Denmark ..... ENE. > beamne.. ideas 
Dom. Republict 876 14 334 
Ecuadort ...... 286 55 777 
Egypt .......- 14,697 4,146 cone 
El Salvadort .. 404 55 188 
Germany ..... 66,139 pS ee eee 
Greece ........ 15,726 4,960 bas 
Guatemala .... Tee 146 
HMattig ....+..- BOER © to wccs 684 
Hondurast .... 367 94 110 
Iceland ....... sp Te 61 
Emdia .cccsecce 55,116 15,126 eos 
Indonesia ..... Fo eres 881 
Ireland ....... 10,104 254 TT 
TePROE ones cose 5,879 937 296 
RA «se ecivsce 40,418 5,621 bee 
BOGOR . cbdiovecic REE: >. 00ckne sik mt 
Lebanont ..... 2,388 667 1,774 
Liberiat ...... . Se 11 
Mexico ........ 12,860 3,202 4 
Netherlands ... 24,802 6,339 1,058 
New Zealand .. a. ee ore 
Nicaraguat Cee 145 
Norway ....... 7,716 2,613 1,212 
Panamat ...... eee ee 323 
WPM ba ewcccsce 6,512 1,831 262 
Philippines .... er) as'c6 495 
Portugal ...... 5,626 672 560 
Saudi Arabia .. 1,837 7 98 
DORE kv ashacus ST. caides ¢cebun 
Sweden ....... Rt Ma edads*  scbces 
Switzerland ... 6,430 2,072 . 
U. of 8. Africa 11,023 2,063 : 
De Thy cedeenvce 177,068 370 1,236 
Venezuela 6,246 1,292 
ad _—— ae 
Total ..... 580,917 82,700 17,690 
Guaranteed quantities (exporting countries) 
eee eben 
*Sales confirmed by CCC through Sept 
Sept. 21. tQuota filled. 


a 
Guaranteed ~———United States*-——- 





Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
797 re" osles ob led e 797 
S500 - acvves Ss ) > Sey 7,843 
725 erry mee pedene 1,092 
St ees O08T © vetics 11,637 
1,448 OSG” avccce |. abénak 5.409 
a ee CO -Siaeee 1,230 
S086 wore 3,935 eves 7,401 
0b4g6s "75 dekOeS 448 éakipon 448 
SOB co sace 537 885 
SUB we vecs 471 1,303 
4506: -asdeve.. Sa'ewas 4,146 
ree ee 173 416 
19,404 2,904 2 22,310 
4000 temsie weadece 4,960 
246 se vews 177 323 
684 419 1,103 
BOG ed akns 170 374 

61 48 99 
15,126 14,933 32,606 
881 1,561 
254 6,227 6,974 
1,233 1,008 2,241 
5,621 2,819 12,319 
ocesee 2,011 2,011 
2,441 x 2,449 
11 25 36 
OOO bcssen -weaeis 3,202 
7,397 3,997 14,250 

oe te SBR wee csc 3.010 

145 195 340 
3,826 1,493 5,318 
323 303 626 
2,083 1,130 3.213 
495 295 790 
1,232 77 1,325 
S00. FR So nase 157 
bos. 6-1) Te. .enbead 1,493 
2,072 3,024 5,096 
2,053 5,600 7,663 
1,606 6,038 22.544 
1,301 2,837 4.138 
100,390 Eero 206,118 
205 149 232,979 4,089 680,917 
164,759 166,029 4,089 375,799 


25. tSales recorded by Wheat Council through 


ily patents continued to show dull- 
ness in both inquiries and sales. Com- 
mitments ran from 60 to 90 days, 
with a few extending to 120 days. 
Bakers are more of the opinion that 
flour prices will be higher later, but 
they will not back up their thinking 
on this score with more than mod- 
erate orders for flour. 

Directions were fair to good. Soft 
wheat pastry and cake flour sales 
showed a small increase in interest 
in quotations and sales during the 
past week. 

Quotations Sept. 29: hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $5.96@6.24, 
medium patent $6.01@6.34, short pat- 
ent $6.11@6.44; spring standard $6.13 
@6.40, medium patent $6.18@6.50, 
short patent $6.23@6.57; clears $5.90 
@6.50; high glutens $6.46@6.76; fam- 
ily flour, advertised brands $7.79@ 
8.10, other brands $6.46@6.77; pastry 
and cake flours $5.80@7.40; Pacific 
Coast pastry flour $6.78@6.82. 

Philadelphia: A report that a large 
chain was strengthening its supply 
position by taking flour in the open 
market stimulated purchasing inter- 
est here, but local buyers apparent- 
ly saw nothing to tempt them to 
follow that leadership and continued 
to pursue a conservative buying 
policy. 

Mill representatives reported that 
most bakers have lost none of their 
price consciousness. The failure of 
quotations to undergo any revision 
from a week earlier kept trade on 
the sidelines. It was noted that the 
re-establishment of discounts on 
quick delivery was virtually ignored. 

Another factor in the failure of 
buying to expand was that supplies 
as a whole are ample for nearby pro- 
duction requirements. Those whose 
stocks are small continued to pursue 
hand-to-mouth policies, and that type 
of buying was responsible for the 
only activity. 

Use of flour is said to have ac- 
celerated somewhat in reflection of 
an improved response to weekly spe- 
cials of the larger bakeries, particu- 
larly in sweet goods. The arrival of 
cooler weather is also believed to 
have stimulated demand. 


Quotations Sept. 29: spring family 
$7.55@7.80, high gluten $6.75@6.85, 
short patent $6.40@6.50, standard 
$6.30@6.40, first clear $6.20@6.30; 
hard winter short patent $6.15@6.25, 
standard $6.05@6.15; soft winter 
standard $5.30@5.60. 

Boston: Flour quotations rebound- 
ed from early declines of about 5¢ 
this week under the impetus of fair- 
ly active small lot buying in the 
closing sessions of the week. Springs 
closed unchanged to 4¢ lower, with 
the declines being registered on the 
inside quotation of the range. Hard 
winters had an early rise, moving 
against the general trend advancing 
7¢ on the peak but closed about 3@ 
7¢ net lower for the week. Soft wheat 
flours finished with a tone of irregu- 
larity with price changes ranging 
from 5¢ higher to 5¢ lower. 

Most of the recovery strength in 


’ the closing stages of the week's trad- 


ing was generally attributed to a bet- 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 lb. (Canadian quotations in barrels 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 

Chicago Mpls. Kans. City 
family i SR A Be Se 
top patent 5.86@ 5.96 
high gluten a0 re RN 
short one eR FTE 
Spring standard 5.80 @ 5.86 
Spring first clear 5.55 @5.69 
Hard winter family a 
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ter feeling in the primary markets 
due to reported increased export de- 
mand. While mill agents character- 
ized the general activity as slow, 
measured by the volume of business, 
it was significant to some that in- 
quiries perked up with each small 
market drop, with the buyers seek- 
ing small lots over a period of 30 to 
60 days. Others were inclined to in- 


Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, 
To July 31, 52 





of 196 Ib.) dollars per cwt.) 


St. Louis Buffalo 


$7.95 @8. 
--@.. . @... o--@.. 
5.90@ 6.53@6.56 
5.65 @ § +, - @6.3 
5.55 @5.85 645 @6.2 
5.30 @ 6. 6¢ 6.05@6. 


Sept. 
Spring 27 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


Sept. 
28 


Gulft* 
Gulft 
Gultt 
East Coast 
West 


Coast 


Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 

Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 


Semolina, standard, bulk 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring standard 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, standard, 


y 
high gluten 
short 


6.90 @ 6.94 
6.20@6.69 
Vey FF 
5.67@6.05 
--,@5.19 


++. @Aly 
6.420 6.68 


New York 


6.30@6.35 
6.10@6.15 
--@. 
coe@ es 
5.60@6.05 


@ 


-@. 


“a 


@. 


‘a 
a 
a 


@. 


a@ 


4.00 @ 4.25 . . 
6.55@6 * . ° @6 
Phila. 


7.55@7 


15@ 


5.40@ 
5.30@ 
5.20@ 
cool « 
5.15@ 
5.054 


@ 
a 
-@ 


.80 : @. 5 @7.45 7.4 7. ee 


: ee 
6.18@6.2 
5,90@5. 
~@ ..8 
-@... 
-++-@.. 
6.00 @ 6.05 
5.30 @ 5.35 
5.68 @5.7% 
4.68 @4.72 
7.40@ 7.4: 


Pittsburgh f{N. Orl’ns 
$7.79@8.10 § a 
6.85 5.55@6.65 6.46@6.76 6.25@6. 
6.5 5 5. 6.23@6.57 6.00@6.2 
6. §.20@6.3 6.13@6.40 5.85@6 
6.3 5.12@6.32 5.90@6.50 e 
@ . a 
5.11@6.44 
5.96@6.24 


6.25 6.25@6.35 
6.15 5.05 @6.15 


.@ .. 5.30@5.60 


o+-@. 

5.55 @ 5.65 
-@. 

-.-@ 


Los Angeles 


Family patent 
Bluestem 

Bakery grades ... . 
Pastry «».0@O82 — sins 


o@ oe. 
aT. wee 
«-@... 


3x5 
*In cottons, Ft. William basis. 7100-lb. papers. 


a 


5.45@5.55 5.0 5.25 56 


a 
a 


Spring top patent ... $. 
Spring second patent. 
Soft winter exports @ 


50@5.57 
4.19@4.80 
- @7.09 @. 
Toronto *Winnipeg 
-@11.60 $11.05@11.55 
-@11.10 10.55@11.05 
5.30 : ° 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-1b. 


Chicag 
Spring bran $58.50@5 
Hard winter bran .. occo 
Soft winter bran .. | eae 
Standard midds.* 60.50@61.50 
Flour midds.t 68.00 @ 69.00 
Red dog 73,00@ 75.00 


o 
-50 


Buffalo 
Spring bran $58.50@ 60.50 
Soft winter bran .. 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red 4 


63.00@ 64.50 
72.00 @ 74.00 
73.00 @ 75.00 


Minneapolis 
$....@54.00 
-@.. 
-@. 
- @56.50 
-@64.50 
- @69.50 
Philadelphia 
$....@67.00 
se >a 
--@71.00 


@78.00 


Spring bran 


Toronto 
{Winnipeg 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Ft. 


$....@66.00 
55.00 @59.00 
William basis. 


sac 


Kansas City 


53 


63.00 @ 63.50 


§ 
60 


ks, f.0.b. at indicated points: 


St. Louis 
a : a 
00@5 ( a @ 
61.00 @ 63.00 
a a @.. 
25 @ 67.50 72.00 @ 73.00 
a é a a : 


Ft. Worth 
3 @. 


‘a 57.75 @58.00 


Boston Pittsburgh 
@66.00 $64.00@64.20 a . 
ia P @ 62.00 @63.00 
@ 68.50 67.20@ 72.00 @.. 
a 74.20@76 72.00@73.25 
a 77.20@ 81.20 a 


New Orleans 


0 


Shorts 


@70.00 
00 @63.00 


Middlings 
g. @72.00 
61.00@ 64.00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 


WHEAT 





Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


183% 


1794 


Chicago— 


FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 
Dec Mar 
388 390 
392 396 
403 406 
400% 405 
393 395% 
393 396 
————_OATS— - 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar Dec. May 
90 84% 87% 
90 84 87% 
88% 
891, 
88% 
88% 


Kansas City 
May July 


s4% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted) on 


7-—Wheat—, 
1950 
4,623 


1961 
Baltimore 


Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans . 


206,862 


Sept. 22, 


838 


as compiled by 
and the 


-—Corn—. -—Oats——.. 
1951 1950 1951 1950 
1,257 


141 
612 
376 
913 


39 


109 


225,176 29,358 38,301 


the secretary of the Chicago Board 
corresponding date of a year ago 


-—Barley— 
1951 1950 
170 


7—Rye— 
1951 1950 
24 100 53 
245 
318 
2,846 


9 22,586 22,586 


fluence the strength to a general 
commodity rise which was slow to 
take effect in the grain business. 

A survey at the end of the week 
revealed that some of the larger 
chains had indicated a definite buy- 
ing interest for substantial blocks, 
but their ideas of values were some- 
what under current quotations. The 
smaller independent operators, how- 
ever, still maintained their position 
of cautiousness and were buying 
mostly for their immediate needs. 

Quotations Sept. 29: spring short 
patents $6.30@6.40, standard $6.20 
@6.30, high gluten $6.55@6.65, first 
clear $6.12@6.32; hard winter short 
patents $6.25@6.35, standards $6.05 
@6.15; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.22 
@642, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.62@6.07, high ratio $6.62@7.42, 
family $8.12. 

Buffalo: Flour production the past 
week showed a gain over the pre- 
vious week, with most of the out- 
turn being the result of better direc- 
tions, on contracts rather than spot 
demand for flour. Cooler weather had 
a sudden effect on the sale of family 
type flours, with smaller bakers and 
a few of the chains either taking 
fair amounts or making inquiries that 
the mills expect to develop into 
orders that will go on their books 
with either prompt or less than 30- 
day direction basis. One of the larger 
mills in this area showed a substan- 
tial better outturn in production than 
they have for some time and several 
of the smaller mills reported they 
were on a temporary seven-day basis 
in order to catch up with the sudden 
ordering up by customers of previous 
commitments. 

Quotations: Spring family $7.95@ 
8.00, spring high gluten $6.53@6.56, 
spring short patent $6.30, spring 
standard $6.15@6.20, spring first 
clears $6.05@6.10; hard winter stand- 
ards $6.18@6.21, hard winter first 
clears $5.90@5.94; soft winter pat- 
ents $6.15@6.20, soft winter straights 
$6@6.05, soft winter first clears $5.30 


@5.35. 
South 


New Orleans: Occasional flurries 
of activity, although short lived, oc- 
curred in flour business last week. 
The volume was moderate to small, 
with slightly more interest in north- 
ern springs than hard winters. Occa- 
sional round lots were worked in 
both northern springs and hard win- 
ters for 120-day shipment, but the 
majority of sales were for nearby. 

Bakers and jobbers were more ac- 
tive, with the latter trade confining 
purchases mainly to nearby shipment, 
taken advantage of the discount in 
prices for September delivery. 

Soft winters were rather inactive 
with cracker and cookie bakers con- 
fining their moderate bookings to 
September and in a few cases Octo- 
ber delivery. Cake flour reflected a 
somewhat greater increase in pro- 
duction of retail cakes, however 
there is still lots of room for im- 
provement. Illinois and Missouri mills 
were most active on soft winters, 
with no sales reported on Pacific 
Coast types. 

Shipping directions were slightly 
heavier than in the preceding week, 
and stocks on hand are showing an 
increase. Extreme dullness prevailed 


(Wheat, 
To July 31, °62 


cents per bu.) 


Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
25 26 27 28 
61 
58 
56 
60 


Gulf* 
Gulft 
Gulft 
East Coast 
West Coast 
*Guif to all 
Middle East, 
islands. 
tGuif to Far East and adjacent areas. 
tGulf to Latin Americas, West Indies and 
Mexico 


54 54 
Mediterranean, 
Africa and adjacent 


Europe, 


all of 





on export flour sales to both Europe 
and the Americas. Puerto Rico was 
an active inquirer and some small 
amounts were worked to Guatemala. 
The Philippines also took some flour 
for the Pacific Northwest. 

Quotations Sept. 29, packed in 100- 
Ib. multiwall papers: hard winter 
bakery short patent  $5.85@5.95, 
standard $5.70@5.85, first clear $4.50 
@5; spring bakery short patent $6 
@6.20, standard $5.85@6.10, first 
clear $5.75@6.05, high gluten $6.25 
@6.55; soft wheat short patent $5.90 
@6.15, straight $5.50@5.65; first clear 
$4.65@4.95, high ratio cake $6.15@ 
6.50; Pacific Coast cake $7@7.10, 
pastry $6.25@6.35; shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis approximate- 
ly 20¢ sack less. 


sge 
Pacific Coast 

Seattle: There was little activity 
in the trade last week since most 
domestic buyers are booked ahead for 
the next 60 to 90 days, and the off- 
shore trade offers little cause for 
comment. Nothing new has developed 
on the Philippine business which has 
been expected for some time, al- 
though each week finds’ small 
amounts being booked—just enough 
to keep abreast of current require- 
ments in the Islands, but not enough 
to make up the expected “backlog” 
purchase under the IWA which has 
been talked about for some weeks. 
Prices were virtually unchanged. 
Family patent $7.40, bluestem $6.35, 
bakery $6.44, pastry $6.22. 

Salina: Inquiries were numerous 
for flour last week but bookings were 
light. Prices remained practically un- 
changed. Shipping directions were 
good. 

Portland: Milling conditions 
changed little in the Pacific North- 
west, with no broad outlet in the ex- 
port field. The Philippine Islands con- 
tinue as the chief outlet of Pacific 
Northwest mills, and business is 
worked there under extreme difficul- 
ties. Flour bookings continue to come 
through for small amounts, but total 
volume is very limited and not suf- 
ficient to sustain mill operations at a 
very high level. Domestic buyers are 
in on a day-to-day basis but con- 
fining their purchases to compara- 
tively small amounts. Some buyers 
have booked their requirements for a 
six-month period, but the majority of 
wholesalers and bakers are limiting 
their purchases. Milling operations 
have increased but still are below nor- 
mal for’this period of the year. 

Flour quotations Sept. 29: high 
gluten $6.59, all Montana $6.48, fancy 
hard wheat clears $6.30, cake $7.19, 
pastry $6.35, whole wheat 100% $6.02, 
graham $5.83, cracked whéat $5.88. 


Canada 
Toronto-Montreal: Reports now in- 
dicate that the amount purchased by 
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the U.K. for October shipment was 
only 30% of the quantity offered by 
the mills. The exact figure has not 
been revealed, but it is understood 
to be somewhat below the 45,000 to 
50,000 tons taken for late August 
and September shipment. Inquiries 
are now being made for November 
shipment, but it is not expected that 


the deal will be finalized for some 
days. 
The U.K. is Canada’s largest flour 


customer, and while present arrange- 
ments indicate a firm sale of ‘at 
least 350,000 tons within the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, a figure 
equal to last year’s business on the 
same terms, there is some pessimism 
about the possibility of a repetition 
of business which resulted in the 
sale of an additional 100,000 tons out- 
side the agreement. 

Inquiries from other overseas buy- 
ers are on the increase, but the vol- 
ume of actual sales is not high. The 
current shortage of dollar purchas- 
ing power among importing nations 
and the still existing dispute over 
the 6¢ bu. carrying charge are be- 
lieved to be among the factors cur- 
tailing export bookings. Added to 
these retarding factors is the hope, 
considered to be a forlorn one by 
Canadian observers, that the govern- 
ment will be compelled to reduce the 
price of wheat in order to move the 
large surplus which is accumulating 
from the record crop now being har- 
vested 

Good amounts continue to go to 
domestic outlets. Quotations Sept. 29: 
top patent springs for use in Canada 
$11.60 bbl., seconds $11.10 bbl., bak- 
ers $11 bbl., all less cash discounts, 
in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 30¢ 
bbl. added for cartage where used. 

Bookings of winter wheat flour 
in the domestic market are small 
and export interest is poor. However, 
it is reported that one small lot has 


been sold to Tangiers. Quotations 
Sept. 29: export $5.30 per 100-lb. ex- 
port cottons, f.a.s. Montreal or Hali- 
fax 

The demand for winter wheat by 


domestic buyers has increased fol- 
lowing a reduction in the price which, 
in turn, followed a slackening of 
interest in overseas markets. Deliv- 
eries are because farmers are 
concentrating on fall field work. Quo- 
tations Sept. 29: $2.10 bu., f.o.b. ship- 
ping point 


poor 


Winnipeg: Export flour sales from 
Canada to overseas destinations were 
substantially smaller last week, to- 
taling only 93,000 bbl., with the total 
including 20,000 bbl. listed as Class 
2 sales to the Philippines, Colombia, 
Tangier, Ecuador and Siam. The re- 
mainder was worked under the terms 
of IWA and included the following 
destinations Philippines, Jamaica, 
U.K. and British West Indies. Do- 
mestic trade is moderate and mills 
are not yet operating to capacity. The 
movement of high grade new crop 
wheat to mills has been interfered 
with by the continued unfavorable 
weather and restricted progress in 
harvesting operations. Present sup- 
plies are sufficient for requirements. 
Mills, however, are anticipating in- 
creased output as soon as the 1951 
crop starts to move in volume. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 29: Top patent springs 
for delivery between Ft. William and 
the British Columbia boundary $11.05 

11.55; second patents $10.55@11.05, 
second patents to bakers $9.95@ 10.15. 
All prices cash carlots. 

“ Vancouver: A limited amount of 
flour business was reported here dur- 
ing the week by Canadian export- 
ers. Chief outlet was the Philippine 
Islands, where buyers are getting 
some import licenses now covering 
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shipments from here this month and 
October. The business coming from 
the islands covers two months’ re- 
quirements, but no figures are avail- 
able as to the total which Canadian 
milis will secure. 

Some limited buying is reported 
from Hong Kong but the volume is 
not large owing to cheaper Australian 
offerings. There are still reports that 
the Chinese Nationalists on Formosa 
will be seeking offers from Canadian 
mills, but shippers here show little 
inclination to seek business pending 
clarification of the financial stand- 
ings there. 

Business with other parts of the 
Far East where sterling is the me- 
dium of exchange is still out of the 
question owing to lower Australian 
offerings. Some sales are being made 
regularly to Central and South 
America. 

Domestic trade remains quiet, with 
prices unchanged. For hard wheat 
grinds, cash car quotations: first pat- 
ents in cotton 98's $11.55; bakers 
patents $10.05 in paper bags and 
$10.45 in cottons; western pastry 
flour to the trade $11.55@11.95 and 
western cake flour $11.55@13.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Prices held fairly 
steady for red dog and flour mid- 
dlings but advanced 50¢@$1 ton on 
lighter millfeed. Demand continues to 
match supply, and there were no in- 
dications of price easiness early this 
week. Quotations: Bran $54, stand- 
ard midds. $56.50, flour midds. $64.50, 
red dog $69.50. 

Duluth: Demand was good last 
week, the trend was firm and higher 
and supplies were adequate. Quota- 
tions: pure bran $53.50@54.50, stand- 
ard bran $53@54, standard midds. 
$56@57, flour midds. $64.50@65.50, 
mixed feeds $56@57, red dog $70@71. 

Kansas City: Demand for cash 
millfeed was fair to good with pres- 
sure on supplies this week not as 
great as on several days last week. 
Thus the market leveled out, and 
most cash buyers were waiting for 
lower prices. Quotations Oct. 1: Bran 
$53@53.50, shorts $63@63.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeeds continued to 
gain strength last week with all 
classes of trade taking all offerings 
despite increased production. Bran 
advanced $2.50 and shorts were up 
$1. Carlot quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $53@53.75, shorts $63@ 
63.75. 

Salina: Demand was good with 
bran $1.50 ton higher and shorts $1.50 
ton higher. Supplies were about in 
line with trade requirements. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: Bran $53 
@53.50, gray shorts $63.50@64.00. 

Wichita: Demand was fair for bran 
and heavy for shorts last week. Of- 
ferings were sufficient for bran and 
insufficient for shorts. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Sept. 28: bran 
$53.50, shorts $63.50; bran advanced 
$1.75 ton and shorts $1 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
$2 higher on bran and $1 higher on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $55.80@56.80, mill run $60.80 
@61.80, shorts $65.80@66.80; mixed 
or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations, Sept. 29: 
bran $61@63, gray shorts $72@73, 
delivered Texas common points, up 
about $1.50 on bran and $1 on shorts, 
compared with a week previous. The 
demand was good but incljned to ease 
somewhat at week’s end; supplies 
were sufficient. 


St. Louis: Demand for millfeeds 
has been more than sufficient to 
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For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 


‘We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


America’s Premier Cake Flour 
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STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
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clean up all offerings. Bran $57.75@ 
58, shorts $67.25@67.50, spot deliv- 
ered St. Louis switching limits. 

Boston: Millfeeds closed with a 
firm tone as supplies showed signs 
of not being adequate for the cur- 
rent demand. Mill agents showed a 
reluctance to force sales, particu- 
larly as Canadian arrivals were un- 
der recent weekly averages. Spring 
bran recovered from an early loss 
of $1 and closed unchanged, while 
middlings finished about $1.50 high- 
er. Mixed feeds closed 50¢ higher. 
Quotations Sept. 29: spring bran $66, 
middlings $68.50, mixed feeds $68.50. 

Buffalo: Millfeed demand last week 
continued about unchanged from the 
previous week, although towards the 
latter part of the week, brokers were 
reporting more spot inquiries, prob- 
ably influenced by the sudden turn 
in the temperatures in this area. 
Prices were little if any changed at 
the latest quotations, although the 
offerings had tightened up somewhat. 
Quotations: standard bran $58.50@ 
60.50, standard midds. $63@64.50, 
flour midds, $72@74, red dog $73@75. 

Chicago: A good demand from feed 
manufacturers put bran and stand- 
ard middlings on the upward path in 
Chicago during the week ending Oct. 
1, permitting those milling offals to 
narrow the gap between them and 
flour middlings and red dog which 
widened during the two previous pe- 
riods. The latter two were steady to 
a little easier this week, while the 
lighter types gained 50¢ to $2.50. 
Bran was the strongest. 

Most of the demand appeared to 
be for immediate shipment, growing 
out of a hand-to-mouth buying policy 
pursued for some time by feed mix- 
ers. The urgent demand for the 
heavier milling offals which has man- 
ifested itself for the last two weeks 
seemed to be about satisfied. 

Quotations Oct. 1: Bran $5850@ 
59.50, standard midds. $60.50@61.50, 
flour midds. $68@69 and red dog $73 
@75. 

Philadelphia: Over-all demand for 
offal was light, with a spotty supply 
situation prevailing. Most consumers 
were getting the amount needed for 
nearby requirements, but there were 
reports of some premiums being paid 
on immediate shipment. Sept. 29 quo- 
tations were unchanged from the 
previous week: bran $67, standard 
midds. $71, red dog $78. 

Pittsburgh: Bran sales were off 
last week, but demand for middlings 
was very good. Buying ahead for 30 
to 60 days continued to be the pat- 
tern, with offerings covering all 
needs. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: bran $64@64.20, standard 
midds. $67.20@72, flour midds. $74.20 
@76.20, red dog $77.20@81.20. 

New Orleans: With a strengthen- 
ing of prices during last week, par- 
ticularly on bran, demand showed a 
decided improvement. Offerings were 
rather limited. Mixers and jobbers 
purchased only for nearby shipment 
and showed no interest in booking 
for the future delivery. Bran $62@63, 
shorts $72@73.25. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
still tight, with only scattered of- 
ferings and those at ceiling prices. 
On the other hand, buyers were not 
aggressive for future supplies, pre- 
ferring to wait the market out. Cali- 
fornia demand was good, and any 
feed that would not move in this 
market found ready outlet in that 
area. Price unchanged; $62@63, de- 
livered common transit points, Pacific 
Northwest. 

Portland: Mill run $62, middlings 
$68 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices were sta- 
tionary during the past week, with 
demand and supply about equal. 
Plants continued to operate at ca- 
pacity, seven days a week, 24 hours 
a day, and were booked well into 
October. Quotations: red bran and 
mill run $62, middlings $67; to Den- 
ver: red bran and mill run $69, mid- 
dlings $74; to California: red bran 
and mill run $69.50, middlings $74.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 

Toronto-Montreal: A good demand 
continues in the domestic market 
with supplies fair except for shorts 
which continue scarce. Export de- 
mand is fair with some future buy- 
ing. Quotations Sept. 29: bran $66, 
shorts $70, middlings $72, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand re- 
mains unchanged, with fair supplies 
available from prairie mills. No ex- 
port business across the border has 
been reported lately and prices are 
unchanged. Cash car quotations: bran 
$60.30@62.80, shorts $64.30@66.80, 
middlings $67.30 @68.30. 

Winnipeg: Trade in all types of 
millfeeds remains unchanged with 
production from western mills moving 
to eastern Canada with the exception 
of small lots from Alberta going into 
British Columbia. Prices are firm. 
Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta bran $55@59, shorts 
$60@63, midds. $61@64; all prices 
cash carlots. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $4@5 extra. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Prices advanced about 
15¢ sack in the past week. Sales are 
slow. Quotations: Pure white rye $5 
@5.20, medium rye $4.80@5.00, dark 
rye $4@4.20. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of rye flour 
showed an increase last week. The 
mixed car sales continued to be lead- 
ing but sales of 1 to 2 cars showed 
an increase. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: pure white rye, No. 1 
$5.50@5.57, medium $5.23@5.32, dark 
$4.19@4.80, blended $6.24@6.68, rye 
meal $4.97 @5.07. 

New York: Sales of rye flour 
were stimulated by price reductions, 
and at the $5.35 level moderate sales 
were reported. Interest fell off as 
prices advanced. Pure white patents 
$5.55 @5.65. 

Buffalo: Rye flour demand con- 
tinued good. Retail outlets are re- 
porting a seasonal pickup, probably 
in connection with the turn of the 
season and to a more substantial 
home use of rye flour products. Quo- 
tations: white rye $5.68@5.72, me- 
dium rye $5.47@5.52, dark rye $4.68 
@4.72. 

Chicago: Price boosts of around 
15¢ sack on rye flour effectually 
dampened any buying move which 
may have started in the central states 
area last week. Buyers already were 
awaiting lower prices. Quotations 
Sept. 29: white patent rye $5.19, me- 
dium $4.99, dark $4.19. 

Philadelphia: Mill representatives 
report that buying of dark flour 
broadened somewhat recently, some- 
thing they attribute to necessity re- 
placements rather than to any con- 
viction that a price setback is not 
going to materialize. The amounts 
involved were small, with the major 
portion of the trade still sitting back 
to watch developments. The Sept. 29 
quotation on rye white of $5.45@5.55 
was unchanged from the previous 
week, 

Portland: White rye $7, pure dark 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co, 
TOLEDO, OHIO - U.S.A. 











Mennel 





DIXIE: LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


zw BuHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








— ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A [— 





It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





| VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headtiner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











Sumner Chief 


High Protein Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
Morris, Minn. 


STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 
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the rig ht wal : 


“By Rule of Thumb’’ may do for 
some decisions. When buying bags, 
however, thought should be given to 
this important purchase. You'll want 
the container that protects your prod- 
uct... that is designed for your prod- 
uct... that assures the best acceptance 
of your product. Call in your Chase 
Salesman. He’s technically trained to 
analyze your requirements. He’s sup- 
ported by more than a century of 
experience in providing bags for 


American industry and agriculture. 





BAGS FOR ALL INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Topmill burlap bags « Saxolin open mesh bags « Paper and Multiwall bags «+ Cotton bags 
of all kinds « Combination bags, liners and specialties 


(fir Biter Bags. Battoe Bay hate 
Cc of A S E BAG CO. cencen sas orrices: 309 w. sackson sivo,, cHicaso 6, 1. 


BOISE + DALLAS * TOLEDO ¢ DENVER + DETROIT + MEMPHIS «© BUFFALO « ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK + CLEVELAND «+ MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH » KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND, « PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS + ORLANDO, FLA. + SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE. © REIDSVILLE, N.C. * HARLINGEN, TEXAS « CHAGRIN FALLS, O. © WORCESTER, MASS. * CROSSETT, ARK. + SAN FRANCISCO 
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How to Determine 
Battery Needs for 
Industrial Trucks 


By J. E. VAUGHAN 


Supervisor Field Engineering 
Gould-National Batteries, Inc. 


ETERMINATION of capacity 
D of storage batteries which pow- 
er electric industrial trucks is 
often left to the truck supplier, the 
battery represeritative, just plain 
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guess or duplication of present bat- 
teries. However, there is an engineer- 
ing procedure, which, if followed, will 
enable the purchaser to correctly spe- 
cify his own battery requirements or 
check suppliers’ recommendations, In 
addition, these calculations will insure 
against purchasing under-capacity 
batteries which run down before the 
end of the shift, or conversely, over- 
capacity batteries calling for unwar- 
ranted initial cost, 

To illustrate the procedure for de- 
termining industrial truck battery ca- 
pacities we will assume a typical case 
—a 3,650 Ib. truck, 2,000 Ib. load, 3 
ft. average lift, 110 ft. average haul 


and 30 ft. 10% grade to be traversed 
by loaded trucks. 

It will be necessary to determine 
the power (watt hours) required to 
traverse the average haul distance 
loaded, climb the grade, traverse the 
haul distance empty (grade deduct- 
ed), lift the load for stacking and 
tilt the mast for load-centering. 

The accompanying graph indicates 
the watt hours per ton required to 
move a truck along a given length 
of level run. We can use this graph 
to determine the power required to 
travel the average haul distance. By 
following the dotted lines we see that 
5.4 watt hours are required to haul 








Steriing-W mnthrop Researci 
Institute serving Sterwi 


Chemica! Ine. 


HELPS YOU PRODUCE BETTER FOOD PRODUCTS 
Easily ... Accurately . . . Economically 


STERWIN CHEMICALS, backed by the extensive manufacturing and 
research facilities of the entire Sterling Drug organization, is con- 
tinually striving to supply food processors with modern products 





and methods that will aid in the production of better food products 
easily, accurately and economically 


Contributions to the Food Industry 
many. Outstanding among them are, 
famous products . 


ARStT LIGNIN VANILLIN 


MADE IN UNITED STATES! 


. each a first in its field 


ARST 


BREAD- 
ENRICHMENT TABLETS! 


by Sterwin products have been 
we believe, the following 
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WATT HOURS PER TON REQUIRED TO OPERATE 
INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS OVER LEVEL CONCRETE 


LENGTH OF RUN - FT 


5 ire] 
WATT HOURS PER TON 
level concrete 








one ton along the 110 ft. haul of our 
example. Our total load is 3,650 Ib. 
(truck) plus 2,000 lb. (load)—5,650 
Ib. or 2.825 tons. Multiplying 2.825 
tons by 5.4 watt hours gives 15.25 
watt hours required for the level run. 

We can determine the watt hours 
required for going up grade (in addi- 
tion to that required for level run- 
ning) by using the formula: watt 
hours=tons (truck plus load) * ft. 
(length of grade) grade (per cent) 

.013 (a constant). 2.825 tons xX 
30 ft. x 10 .013=11.02 watt hours 
(extra power for grade). 

Then to calculate watt hour re- 
quirements for the empty return trip, 
deducting the grade, we have the 
110 ft. total return distance less the 
30 ft. of grade, or 80 ft. Again using 
the graph (dashed lines), we see that 
4.4 watt hours are required per ton 
on the return trip. As the weight is 
now 1.825 tons, we multiply 4.4 watt 
hours by this figure getting 8.03 watt 
hours. 

To determine the watt hours re- 
quired for lifting, we use the follow- 
ing formula: watt hours per lift= 
tons of load feet of lift X 2 (a 
constant). Thus, 1 ton X 3 ft. X 2= 
6 watt hours required to lift the load. 
(For unstacking, the following for- 





OTHER 


STERWIN PRODUCTS FOR 
THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


OXYLITE® —A highly efficient and 
economical flour bleaching agent. 
Endorsed by millers in every flour 
producing state 


PARAKEET—Brand of Certified Food 
Colors—adds eye and sales appeal to 
all types of food products. 


RIBOFLAVIN MIXTURE—For fortifi- 
cation of poultry feeds to increase egg 
production, aid growth and hatch- 
ability. 

STERWIN'S BROMATE MIX—Afree- 


flowing maturing agent that is easy to 
handle and blend with flour. 


ZIMCO® Pure Lignin Vanillin U.S.P. Made 
by world’s largest Vanillin manufacturer. 
Preferred by ‘eading flavor suppliers and 
manufacturers of confections, ice cream, 
baked goods, soft drinks and other foods. 
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FIRST LOW-ASH FOOD 


ENRICHMENT MIXTURE! 


VEXTRAM® The original starch base en- 
richment mixture. Keeps market value of en- 
riched flour up by keeping the ash content 
low. Free-flowing ... uniform. . . stable. 
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j i | QUATERNARY 


AMMONIUM GERMICIDE! 


ROCCAL® A powerful germicide that may 
be used for every equipment sanitizing job 
throughout the Food Industry. 


B-E-T-S® Enabled bakers to comply prompt- 
ly. with War Food Order No. 1. This tablet 
method has made enrichment in the bakery 
both practical and economical . . . saving 
bakers many millions of dollars 


ARST SYNTHETIC 


VITAMIN D3! 


TRIDEE® The form of Vitamin D which has 
the greatest antirachitic value in poultry. D, 
is also used for fortification of evaporated 
milk and other food products 


ARST “Custom-Blended” 
VITAMIN 


FEED CONCENTRATES 


Special formulations to meet the individual 
and varied vitamin requirements of every feed 
manutacturer. 


U.S.P. VITAMINS AND 
AMINO ACIDS IN BULK 











Sterwin products are manufactured in Sterling Drug plants at: Rothschild, Wis., 
Rensselaer, N. Y., Cincinnati, Ohio, Myerstown, Pa., and Windsor, Canada. 


Stun Chemicale.. 


Subsidiary ef Sterling Drug inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


VICE PRESIDENT—Frank W. Cur- 
tis has been appointed a vice presi- 
dent and chief engineer of Crescent 
Metal Products, Inc., Cleveland, man- 
ufacturer of baking racks, cabinets 
and carriers. George T. Baggott, pres- 
ident of the firm, announced the ap- 
pointment. Mr. Curtis was formerly 
a metallurgist and sales engineer for 
the Aluminum Company of America. 





Distributor of the products formerly soi by Special Markets-Industrial Division ot Winthrop. Stearns Inc., and Venitlin Division of General Drug Company 
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it’s “sew easy” with 
Sulton 4 
FULPRINT j 


COTTON BAGS 


From dresses to draperies and from slip covers 








chr a 








to sport shirts, it’s “sew easy” to convert colorful 
Fulton Fulprint Cotton bags into useful, decorative, 
and fashionable household items. When your product 
is packaged in Fulton Fulprint bags, you can be sure 
that it will be a print that is “fashion right” for home 
sewing, for Fulton exercises the most extreme care in 
selecting prints that are popular with farm families 

. prints that are sought after and in demand! It's 
really “sew easy” to win more friends for your prod- 


uct the Fulton Fulprint way. Write the factory branch 





nearest you for full details. 


Fulton Fulprint labels of 
your choice, whether 
Band label, Spot label, or 
Butt-Bard label, they all 
soak off easily. 


Sulton BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta © $f. levis © Dallas © Kansas City, Kan. © Minneapolis 
Denver @© New Orleans @ Los Angeles © New York City 
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protein content hard wheat typical of the grain available 
to us through the advantage of our milling locales. is 
reflected in the flour we produce. 


You can specify a quality hard wheat flour with a protein 
from a low range to as high as 15 protein. You may, also. 
specify ash as low as .38 to as high as .46. 


It is an exacting and scientific process. controlled by one 
of the finest modern milling laboratories in the industry. 
The result is uniformity of the highest degree in flour of 
the finest quality. 
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MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 














New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


El Reno, Okla. 








CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 








mula applies: watt hours per lift emp- 
ty= ‘load capacity in tons X feet of 
lift X 2.) 

To determine the energy required 
to tilt the mast, we use the following 
formula: watt hours per tilt loaded=— 
tons of load X 1 (a constant). Thus 
1 ton X 1= 1 watt hour per tilt load- 
ed. (Watt hours per tilt empty=% 
load capacity < 1.) 

Summing up we have: 

watt hours 

Run with load, no grade... .15.25 

Extra power for grade 

Run empty, grade deducted. 8.03 

Power required per lift 
‘ Power required per tilt 


Watt hours per trip 

Assuming 250 trips a day, a total 
of 10,325 watt hours of battery power 
are required. If we select a 32 volt 
battery, as recommended by truck 
manufacturers for this size truck, it 
must have approximately 323 ampere 
hour capacity. (Ampere hours equal 
watt hours divided by volts, hence 
the ampere hours required equals 10,- 
325 watt hours divided by 32 volts or 
323 ampere hours.) Battery manu- 
facturers’ catalogs give ampere hour 
capacities of various sized cells. 

By following this procedure, the 
purchaser can effect economies which 
will be reflected in multiple since 
future purchases of batteries for giv- 
en applications will be based on orig- 
inal computations. 

Formulas used are from the Hand- 
book of Material Handling published 
by the Electric Industrial Truck 
Assn., 1950. 


GREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LIQUID EGG PRODUCTION 
DECLINES DURING JULY 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
liquid egg during July totaled 22,546,- 
000 Ib. compared with 58,475,000 Ib. 
during July last year, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reports. Only 
a small quantity was used for drying 
which accounts for the much smaller 
production than a year ago. 

Dried egg production during July 
totaled 668,000 Ib. compared with 11,- 


A 
BIG NAME 
IN FLOURS 
for 
FOUR 
GENERATIONS 


Millers of 


STOCK’S PATENT 


for LAYERS, POUND CAKES, 
JELLY ROLLS, CUP CAKES 


A Short Extraction Type Flour from Choice Indiana and Michigan 
Soft Wheats. Especially milled to carry 120-125% sugar. Rigid 
Quality Control assures the Uniformity and Dependability for which 
all F. W. Stock & Sons’ products are famous. Your inquiries invited. 
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098,000 Ib. during July last year. Pro- 
duction consisted of 62,000 Ib. dried 
whole egg, 323,000 Ib. dried albumen 
and 283,000 Ib. dried yolk. Dried egg 
production for the first seven months 
of this year totaled 15,028,000 Ib., 
compared with 80,493,000 Ib. during 
the same period last year. 

The quantity of frozen egg produced 
during July totaled 19,523,000 Ib. 
compared with 17,748,000 Ib. during 
July last year and 20,629,000 Ib., the 
1945-49 average. Frozen egg stocks 
decreased .7 million pounds during 
July compared with 14 million pounds 
an July last year and an average de- 
crease of 4 million pounds. 





Use of Honey 
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source, moisture content and color 
in mm. pfund as well as U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Color 
Standards. 

2. Honey for bakers’ use should 
be “U.S. Grade A” or “B,” according 
to U.S. standards for grades of ex- 
tracted honey, effective April 16, 
1951. 

3. The Pfund colorimeter reading 
should not exceed 70 mm. for honey 
to be used in white bread. 

4. Predominant floral sources of 
buckwheat, fall flowers, heartsease 
and tupelo honeys should not be used 
in white bread, except in blends as 
noted in item 6. 

5. Buckwheat, fall flowers, hearts- 
ease and horsemint honeys should 
not be used in whole wheat bread, 
except in blends as noted in item 6. 

6. Blends of acceptable honeys 
containing 10% of buckwheat, or 
15% of heartsease, fall flowers or 
tupelo honeys are acceptable. 

7. Honey should conform to pure 
food and drug laws for this com- 
modity. 

8. Honey for bread baking pur- 
poses should be heat-treated at 130° 
F. for 30 minutes to retard granu- 
lation and enzyme activity. 
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Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 
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Sa me typewriter? Go ahead, take a chance. One guess wins, the 
other loses. Actually, the same finger on the same typewriter made both samples 
at the same time. One is a carbon copy of the other. 


and vol 





Same flour! No need to take a chance here—just switch to Atkinson. Each 
lot you buy is exactly uniform with the preceding one. Long runs, accurate milling, 
precise aging, extra tests—all help us guarantee absolute uniformity. And don’t forget 
that Bin-Aged* means the flour comes to you fully aged, ready to use. Yes, switch 
to Atkinson. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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HELPS YOUR SALESMEN 


MAKE THEIR CALLS 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, pub- 
lished monthly, blankets the top 
20% of the baking industry which 
buys 80% of the equipment, ingredi- 
ents and supplies. Its circulation 
provides monthly personal sales 
calls in the 3 billion dollar baking 
industry, and furnishes contact with 
the people who directly or indirectly 
control the buying. 


With its selective paid circulation 
THE AMERICAN BAKER con- 
centrates on the large retail bakers 
and wholesalers, covering 80% of 
the baking industry buying power. 
It contains a wealth of special news 
columns and informative articles 
which arouse interest in your prod- 
uct or service. 


Continued preference for THE 
AMERICAN BAKER is evi- 
denced by a 79.4% renewal sub- 
scription rate. These features pro- 
vide advertisers consistently strong 
readership and help create prefer- 
ence for your product. Here’s a 
ready-made audience of buying 


power receptive to your advertising 
message. 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 
The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 
Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 
THe NORTHWESTERN MitteR «+ FEEvSsTUFFS 
THe American Baker + MILLING Propucrion 





These Features Insure Reader Interest: 


Flour Market Review — written by trained market ana- 
lysts, gives vital information for flour purchases, 
nerve center for bakery profits. Washington News — 
The American Baker maintains its own Washington 
Bureau interpreting the latest news from the Capital. 
Tested Formulas —its technical editor brings expert 
advice on the baker’s problems. News Spotlight — month- 
ly baking news in a brief one-package presentation. 
Successful Selling — and other merchandising articles 
promote profitable selling methods. Tell the Baker 
YOUR Facts Where He Gets HIS Trade Facts. 


The American Baker 











1118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


NEW YORK Miller KANSAS CITY 
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TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 





CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


from 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 
Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourt 














DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - ~- MISSOURI 











Waren ot FEEDS ot au: xinas 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





CARGILL 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Just as the skilled hands of experienced Towermen 
guide and keep railroad operations smooth and 
trouble-free, so will the highly trained N-A Service- 
men help keep your day-to-day flour treatment pro- 
gram running smoothly. In addition, they are always 
available to spot and quickly correct potential 
sources of trouble. 


The N-A Flour Service Division, with more than a 
quarter-century of experience plus time-tested Dyox 


CLEAR THE WAY IN 
FLOUR PROCESSING, 


for maturing, Novadelox for color, and N-Richment-A 
for enrichment is ready to work with you or your 
consultants. 


Call on your nearest N-A Representative today! He'll 
be glad to show you how N-A’s Flour Service Division 
with its laboratories and staff can be your “Tower- 
man” for smooth-running, trouble-free flour process- 
ing. There’s no obligation. 


“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERAN COMPANY, — AOS EOR 





BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





TOO! 





\ Que 


Could enemy planes reach 
your town? 


You bet they could. Across the top of the world it’s only 4,900 air miles 
from Moscow to Minneapolis—well within the reach of long-range 
bombers. Other Soviet bases near the Arctic circle are even closer. 


But don’t let these facts frighten you. There’s something you can do 
about it—now. 


There is a defense against any type of attack, even atomic bombing. 
Our Armed Forces have built a nation-wide warning system; inter- 


ceptor planes stand ready to ward off invading aircraft. If, in spite of 


this, bombs are dropped, a well-organized Civil Defense can keep 


danger and damage to a minimum—actually cut possible losses in half! 


To protect ourselves properly, at least 15 million Americans must be 
trained in Civil Defense. That’s where you come in. 


You can double your own chances of survival if you know what to do 


in case of attack. You can help make your town safer for everyone by 
working in Civil Defense. 


To get the facts, call your Civil Defense Director now. If none has 
been appointed, call the office of your mayor. 


PROTECT YOURSELF — PROTECT 


AMERICA. VOLUN- 
TEER NOW FOR CIVIL DEFENSE. 








